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. . . or so you say 

It has become more and more evident that Amazing Stories 
without a readers’ Letter Section just isn’t Amazing Stories. 
If memory serves, this was the first science-fiction magazine 
to have a department where the customer could sound off on 
the stories, the format, the illustrations, the paper, the editor 
and his forebears. 

With the change in the magazine’s size and the reduction in 
the number of pages, it was decided to eliminate the feature on 
the theory that readers who bought a fiction publication would 
want fiction for their money. And so the Letter Section went 
out the window — and the screams of the boys and girls who 
liked to take pen in hand were loud and long and articulate. 
Your editors more or less expected such a reaction, and held to 
the decision, figuring that time alone would choke off the wails. 

It didn’t work out that way at all. After all these months 
without a Readers’ Page, the letters of protest continue to 
pour in. We tried to get our necks off the block by running one 
page of condensations; this appeased nobody and angered 
everyone, so we dropped that in a hurry. Your editors talked 
the subject over at length, checked back over the letters re- 
ceived during the past sixty days or so, learned that 324 
writers wanted a long Readers’ Section, 27 would settle for one 
page, and 51 wanted no such department at any length. 

What the politicians would call a mandate. We’ve got to run 
a nice fat Readers’ Section, no matter how w'e feel about it 
personally. So— we surrender. If you write letters we’ll print 
them. Unabridged. You gotta gripe? Send it in and it’ll be 
used. You like the stories? Okay, that goes in too. You think 
Reader Smith is nuts because he called your favorite story a 
pile of junk? Say so (leaving out the four-letter words) and 
we’ll stick it in. Each letter will be answered right in the 
column, and don’t get sore if the answer is as heated as your 
own remarks. But if you do blow your top — well, we’ll print 
that in the next issue. Fair enough? 

We’ll launch the column just as soon as enough letters come 
in to warrant it. The number of pages set aside for that pur- 
pose will, again, depend on how quick you are to get to your 
pen, pencil, or typewriter. HB 
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16. STAR SCIENCE- FICTION STORIES 
edited by Frederik Pohl 

Fifteen fine short stories— never before published any- 
where— by such masters as Ray Bradbury, H'cnry Kutt- 
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fantastic terms. The Secret Masters is sometimes funny, 
eometimes nightmarish, always first class entertain- 
ment’’— TAe New York Times 
30. AHEAD OF TIME by Henry Kottner 
*Ten fantasy stori^ giving the imagination full rein,- 
are included in this l^k of science fiction,. .written 
by a prolific writer of consistently entertainins tales.** 
^Montgomery Alabama Advertiser 
38, BRING THE JUBILEE by Ward Moore 
A realistic novel of an America in which the South 
won the Civil War. “Here is what might be termed a 
historical science fiction novel, reversing the course of 
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• 4 . It is excitingly and entertainingly well done.’’ 
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hastens to add that purely as entertainment, the book 
U a masterpiece of provocative story-telliog.” 

— //. H. Holmes. The New York Herald Tribune 
50. OUT OF THE DEEPS by John W^dham 
•The interplanetary war of the future in which the 
people of the world fought off an invader from outer 
space that never showed himself in human form— that' 
is the blood-chilling, intensely-exciting theme of this 
tK>ok by one of the new masters of science fiction.** 
Springfield Mo. News and Leader 
58. RIDERS TO THE STARS by Cnt Slodiaak 
Three men gamble their lives lA spaco-to change the 
bisloiy of world. 


52. EXPEDITION TO EARTH by Arthur CCbrhe 

**. . . in bis fiction he thlnlfw at once like a poet and 
like an enrineer— and writes, at his best, like an angel. 
You’ll find every a(q>eet of Mr. Qarke in this book . . . 
the volume remains a bargain as easily the year's 
•best book of science fiction short stories.'* 

—The New York Herald Tribune 

55. STAR SCIENCE FlCnON Na'2 
edited by Frederik Pohl 

Fourteen new stories by Bester, Boucher. Clement, 
Sturgeon and others, “...an astounding galaxy of au- 
thors... bright, fresh, lively in ideas and in writing.** 
-H. H. Holmes. N. Y, Tribune 

56. DARK DOMINION by David Dtineaa 
Soaring imagination and an incredible race to win 
freedom beyond the stars make this an exciting and 
moving story of the near future. 

61. SEARCH THE SKY by Frederik Pohl and 
Cyril Kornbliilh 

What happens genetically when a star ship takes cen- 
turies to reach its destination? When there is only a 
'handful of people to populate an entire planet? **. . . clef-’ 
inilely entertaining... Mr. Pohl and Mr. Kornbluth 
are ingenious satirists.”— Orv<7/e Prescott, N, Y. Times' 

68. PRELUDE TO SPACE by Arthur C. Clarke 
“...certainly one of the most richly moving of recent 
scientific novels, equally absorbing to the nov ice reader 
and to the most ingrained aficionado.'* 

-N. Y. Herald Tribune 
71. HERO’S WALK by Robert Cme 
It had come— the dreaded bombardment from outer 
space. But during that grim walk through the frighten- 
ing bomb-lit dark of New York, Neil Karrison learned 
the meaning of courage and hope. 

73. UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS 


by Robert Sheckky 

Sheckley is a story-teller whose uniquely imaginative 
fiction has reached an ever growing audience of de- 
lighted readers. 13 stories of the beings who dwell on 
the strange borders of reality. 

80. BRAIN WAVE by Ponl Andcrm 
Suppose something happened that could change you 
into a genius overnight! It could happen— and Poal 
Anderson explores the fascinating possibiliues with 
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. . . now you don’t 

BY JAMES LELAND 


He was young and intense and absent-minded. 
She was beautiful and hot-blooded and filled 
with euriosity. Tie them together, use an 
incredible invention to light the fuse — and by 
comparison the hydrogen bomb is a cap gun! 


1 

O N 138th. Street in New 
York City between Broad- 
way and Riverside Drive 
stood a three-story faded 
green frame boarding house. 
This wooden anachronism 
was flanked on both sides by 
huge, coldly impersonal apart- 
ment buildings. 

It was eight o’clock the 
morning before Christmas 
and most of the occupants of 
the old green boarding house 
were in the fin de siecle din- 
ing room enjoying breakfast. 
And they were completely un- 
aware of the fact that in a 
very few moments one of the 
most important scientific dis- 
coveries in mankind’s history 
would be consummated in a 
little suite of rooms on the 
third floor. 


“Anybody else wants any 
more,” announced Mrs. Bes- 
sie Castle, in her good-natured 
but shrill voice, as she came 
in from the kitchen with a 
plate piled with toast, “can 
make it themselves. I got to 
get up to the Lyric. We open 
at 9:30 this here A.M.” 

“What’s playing?” asked 
Mr. Harold Denny, the owner 
of this uncommon boarding 
house. He was a benign, 
white-haired man of 60 who 
wrote tedious operas that the 
Metropolitan consistently and 
wisely refused to produce. 

“Marilyn Monroe and Sun- 
set Carson and who the hell 
used all the lousy cream, Mrs. 
Raskolsky?” she finished 
glaring at a tall, thin woman 
with tragic hawklike fea- 
tures. 

“How can anyone be so stu- 
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pid as to see movies when 
they can listen to good mu- 
sic?” replied the thin woman 
turning up the volume on the 
•portable radio in her lap. The 
ominously frightening “Bat- 
tle on the Ice” from ALEX- 
ANDER NEVSKY roared 
out. 

“How can anyone eat with 
that nightmare in a tin fac- 
tory blasting?” retorted the 
usually happy tempered Mrs. 
Castle shaking her dyed red 
hair belligerently. 

“It’s Prokovief, Mrs. 
Castle,” soothed the concilia- 
tory Mr. Denny. “But it isn't 
very breakfasty,” he noted 
with a smile towards his Rus- 
sian tenant. “Why don’t you 
try WNYC? Personally I pre- 
fer Mozart for breakfast." 

“We’re all out of coffee,” 
announced a pretty green- 
eyed blonde girl with a 
page-boy bob as she entered 
with a large, steaming, tin 
coffee pot. “Somebody get five 
pounds for over Christmas.” 

“It’s the Raskolsky’s turn,” 
said Mrs. Castle. 

“Didn’t we get it the last 
time?” 

“The last you got coffee it 
was 25 cents a pound and you 
had to grind it yourself,” re- 
plied the dyed redhead. 

An old man, seedily distin- 
guished, who looked like King 
George V after two months 


in steerage, jumped up from 
his seat and took the heavy 
pot from the . girl. “You 
shouldn’t be carrying heavy 
things, Dolly. You know what 
the doctor told you.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Valentine.” 
The girl sat down. “But I 
feel fine today.” 

“The heart is a funny 
thing,” propounded Mr. 
Denny gesturing with a piece 
of toast. “One day fine and 
the next day phhhhht ! Dr. 
Mannix told me you had a bad 
. . . lesion I think he called 
it . . 

“What the devil is a 
lesion?” asked Mrs. Castle. 

A muffled explosion put an 
end to the discussion. 

“Dr. Vickers is up,” said 
Mr. Denny unnecessarily. 

“Some day he’s going to 
blow this joint t» bits,” said 
Dolly. “What a creepo!” 

“I think he’s a nice young 
man,” said Mrs. Castle. “He 
almost spoke to me yesterday 
when I changed his sheets.” 

“Nicholas says it’s against 
the law to make dangerous 
experiments in a boarding 
house like he does,” put in 
Mrs. Raskolsky. “Nicholas 
says ...” 

“Nicholas . . . schmicholas,” 
growled Mrs. Castle turning 
off the heat in the front radia- 
tor with a defiant gesture. 
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"It’s hot enough in here to 
grow kumquats.” 

“Ladies . . . ladies, no per- 
sonalities!” interposed the 
gentle Denny. 

“Anyone got two dimes for 
a nickel?” shouted a tall, thin 
man in a worn overcoat as he 
burst in desperately from one 
of the two basement apart- 
ments. 

“That’s the best proposition 
I’ve had since I quit LOVELY 
LADY,” remarked Dolly hold- 
ing out two dimes for the 
intellectual looking Mr. Ras- 
kolsky who grabbed the 
money and flew out the front 
door. 

Mrs. Raskolsky, shaking 
her head dubiously, got up 
from the table and went to 
the basement steps. As she 
did she belligerently turned 
on the radiator. “Sensitive 
people feel the cold!” 

“Anyone seen Charlu this 
morning?” asked Denny. 

No one replied. After a 
minute Mr. Valentine noted, 
“Professor Vickers took him 
upstairs last night about 
midnight.” 

“If he’s experimenting on 
that cat. I’m gonna call the 
SPCA!” cried Dolly. 

"Now, now,” soothed Mr. 
Denny. “I’m sure Dr. Vick- 
ers wouldn’t . . .” 

“But Vickers hates cats. He 
throws empty acid bottles at 


the boys on the back fence,” 
said Dolly. “So why should 
Doc Frankenstein take Charlu 
upstairs unless he was going 
to do something awful to 
him? I tell jmu I don’t trust 
that goop!” 

“I was right,” said Mrs. 
Raskolsky matter-of-factly as 
she came up with a pair of 
trousers. “Again Nicholas has 
forgotten them. Yesterday I 
gave him a letter to mail and 
his subway fare so he put the 
dime in the mail box.” 

Mrs. Castle laughed. “Last 
week. I gave old Nick the gar- 
bage to put out front and I 
hear he took it all the way to 
his ofuce.” 

“He has things on his 
mind,” resentfully replied 
Mrs. Raskolsky. 

The front door opened and 
Raskolsky dashed in. Without 
a word he took the pants from 
his wife and, sublimely un- 
conscious of his audience, put 
them on without taking off 
his overcoat. 

“Mr. Raskolsky,” said 
Denny to put the Russian at 
his ease, “I just finished read- 
ing that book you gave, me, 
THE IDIOT. Very interest- 
ing.” 

“1 didn’t know you wrote 
the story of your life,” re- 
marked Mrs. Castle good- 
naturedly. 

“A beautiful writer," said 
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Raskolsky zippering himself. 
"Dostoevski tells the whole 
truth.” 

"Nuts!” grunted Mrs. 
Castle. “R«ad something good 
like THE DAILY NEWS, 
Nicky boy, and then maybe 
you won’t forget your pants 
every other morning.” 

Dolly, who was sprinkling 
fish food in the large ugly 
bowl on the mantel, suddenly 
screamed with delight, “I had 
at least a dozen babies last 
night!” 

The front doorbell rang 
tiredly. But before anyone 
could answer it a big ruddy- 
faced patrolman pushed open 
the door. He was half carry- 
ing a heavy, limp man with 
an unhealthy, putty face. 

“The day has officially be- 
gun,” said Mrs. Castle. “Put- 
litz is home.” 

“Hi, everyone,” said Officer 
Grennan. “Has Putty got a 
load on today ! Come on, boy, 
take it easy. There!" He ma- 
neuvered Putlitz into an easy 
chair with exposed springs. 
The putty-faced middle-aged 
man sat, half conscious, with 
his overcoat hunched around 
him. “I got ’nother t-t-ticket,” 
he stammered waving a park- 
ing ticket. “Every m-m-morn- 
ing I get up at th-three to 
move my car so's I don’t get a 
t-t-ticket. An’ I keep getting 
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t-t-tickets. What k-k-kind of 
a 1-life is that?” 

“The Battle of the Cen- 
tury,” laughed Dolly helping 
the big man out of his filthy 
overcoat. “Putlitz versus the 
City of New York.” 

There was a loud cat shriek 
from one of the upstairs 
rooms. 

“Charlu!” cried Denny get- 
ting to his feet. 

“What’s going on?” asked 
Grennan automatically pull- 
ing out his book of tickets. 

“Oh, nothing,” said Denny 
escorting the policeman to the 
door. “Thanks for bringing 
Putty home. Come on in to- 
morrow for some egg-nog.” 

The cat howled in protest 
again. 

“What’s wrong with that 
mangy cat now ?” queried the 
policeman. 

“Going to have kittens,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Castle, inwardly 
smiling at the thought of the 
male Charlu in labor. “Better 
get the lead out, Grennan. 
Maybe you can grab some old 
lady and fine her for not hav- 
ing no top on her garbage can. 
Get out there and protect us 
citizens.” 

“Aw, now that wasn’t my 
fault,” protested the big po- 
liceman. “I got orders to crack 
down on . . .” 

“Forget it, Mr. Grennan, 
we understand,” said Denny 
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half pushing the policeman 
towards the front door. 

“Nuts, it’s that Stinky 
Hennessy, the contractor, who 
w'ants to tear down this shack 
and put up an apartment. 
He’s the one sicking you cops 
on us!” accused Mrs. Castle. 

“Ah, you got more lip than 
my old lady herself,” mut- 
tered the policeman as the 
door closed on his back. 

“That butcher Vickers is 
doing something gruesome to 
Charlu!” cried Dolly starting 
for the hallway. 

“Now, now, let’s keep our • 
voices down,” whispered 
Denny. “We don’t want Gren- 
nan . . 

There was another howl 
and then a stamping of feet. 

“Come back here! Come 
back!” shouted a male voice 
from the third floor impa- 
tiently. And then the same 
voice became wheedling, 
“Here, nice kitty.” 

“What’s going on up 
there?” called Dolly. 

There was no answer for a 
moment and then a well-mod- 
ulated, educated voice replied, 
“Nothing.” 

The owner of the voice 
came rapidly down the last 
flight of stairs. Macready 
Vickers was a small, wiry 
man of 35 with an air of pre- 
occupation about him. He 

. . . NOW YOU DON'T 


would have been good looking 
if he’d been interested enough 
to comb his wavy but gnarled 
hair and wear decent clothes. 
He had on a pair of filthy, 
torn slacks and a sweat shirt 
so covered with stains it was 
difficult to see what its basic 
color had been. 

“How about some break- 
fast, professor?” called Mrs. 
Castle from the dining room. 

“Breakfast?” Vickers spoke 
the word as though it had just 
been invented. “Uh,” he 
added, “I thought I had 
breakfast already.” 

“That was yesterday,” 
Denny gently informed him. 
“Say, was that Charlu we 
heard howling?” 

“Charlu?” 

“The cat.” 

“Odd name for a cat.” 

“Dolly named him after the 
Baron in REMEMBRANCE 
OF things PAST;” said 
Denny. “He’s gay you know.” 

“A real scamp,!’ added 
Dolly. 

“Proust?” asked the puz- 
zled chemist. 

“No, Charlu . . . the cat,” 
patiently explained Denny. 

“There’s quite a colony of 
them around Hamilton 
Heights,” informed Mrs. 
Castle brightly. She had an 
encyclopedic knowledge of the 
love-life of every living crea- 
ture on the block. “I think it’s 
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the mad city pace,” she added 
sympathetically. 

“I ... I was trying to feed 
him, that’s all,” said the small 
man looking around furtive- 
ly. 

“Don’t you have chemistry 
classes this morning. Dr. 
Vickers?” asked Mrs. Raskol- 
sky who was now ensconsed 
in the most comfortable chair 
in the front room with her 
everpresent radio and favorite 
book. 

“Not this morning.” 

“I thought Columbia was in 
session today,” replied Mrs. 
Raskolsky looking up from 
THE HOUSE OF THE 
DEAD, “My cousin Alvin . . .” 

“I am no longer associated 
with Columbia,” replied the 
professor whose mind was on 
something else. “There’s no 
way to get out, is there?” 

“Out of what?” asked 
Denny. 

“The cat. Out of the house. 
Proust, I mean.” 

“Gertrude Stein must write 
this guy’s dialogue,” mut- 
tered Dolly to Mr. Valentine.. 
“The cat’s name is Charlu,” 
she said turning to Vickers. 

“Charlu?” Vickers felt un- 
der the old sofa. “Isn’t that 
the Baron in ' REMEM- 
BRANCE OF THINGS 
PAST? Odd name for a cat. 
Very unusual.” 

“We were thinking of call- 


ing him Sport,” said Dolly 
sarcastically. 

“Would have been appro- 
priate,” replied the still 
searching professor whose 
quixotic mind suddenly re- 
membered all about the cat. 
“An abnormal cat is, in a 
manner of speaking, a mu- 
tant-type. Sport. Good.” 

A sudden feline hiss could 
be heard as Vickers prodded 
behind a chair. A vase was 
knocked over and there was a 
scampering of tiny, terrified 
feet. 

“Kitty! Come here!” Vick- 
ers wheeled and ran up the 
stairs. Only a very quick eye 
would have seen the disem- 
bodied tip of a cat’s tail pre- 
ceding the professor. 

“That guy has blown a 
fuse,” said Dolly. “I didn’t 
see any cat. Did any of you?” 

“Not me,” agreed Denny. 
“But I thought I heard a 
cat . . .” 

“I’m going upstairs and see 
what’s what,” said the girl 
with determination. “I would- 
n’t trust that obnoxious char- 
acter as far . . .” The girl 
quickly followed the profes- 
sor. 

“She certainly dislikes Dr. 
Vickers,” commented Denny 
sadly. 

“Hah!” grunted the observ- 
ant Mrs. Castle who had 
learned about life at the 
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Lyric. “She’s nuts about the 
guy. She’s just mad he don’t 
pay any attention to her.’’ 

2 

V ICKERS’ door on the third 
floor was locked by the 
time Dolly got there. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me . . . Dolly.” 

“I don’t need anything.” 

“I want to talk to you.” 
There was a pause and then 
the door opened a few inches. 
“I beg your pardon.” Vickers 
stuck a puzzled but annoyed 
head in the doorw^ay. “My 
sheets are clean.” 

“Well, bully for you!” 
“You aren’t the one who 
changes the sheets?” 


“Mrs. Castle changes the 
sheets. She is 55,” added 
Dolly sarcastically. “Or had- 
n’t you noticed?” 

Dolly pushed the door open. 
“I don’t get to the third floor 
often so I think I may as well 
see your place.” She looked 
around the chaotic bedroom 
and into the front room. 

“I’m afraid you don’t un- 
der.stand, Miss. I’m extremely 
busy.” 

“Okay, I give up,” said the 
girl. “Where is he?” 

"Where is who?” 

“Charlu.” 

“Oh, you mean the cat!” 

Dolly walked through the 
bedroom and into the front 
study. 

“Please! You can’t go in 



there!” shouted the professor 
in an agitated voice. 

“Here, Charlu! Here, boy! 
Help has come. Succor has ar- 
rived! Come on out, you stu- 
pid jerk!” 

Vickers, who had closed the 
door as soon as Dolly entered, 
followed the girl into the 
front room. “What right have 
you got invading my privacy? 
This is ridiculous!” 

“You have our cat!” ac- 
cused the girl angrily. 

“My dear girl!” 

“I am no one’s dear girl.” 
She wrinkled her nose in dis- 
gust, as she neared the large 
gas stove. “My God, what’re 
you cooking? Eye of newt and 
toe of frog?” 

“MACBETH, Scene One, 
Act One,” said the professor 
automatically. “If you don’t 
leave my room at once . . 

“You’ll scream?” 

“I shall call the landlord!” 

“I represent the landlord. 
We want Charlu!” 

“Who?” 

“Not you, you pug- 
nosed . . .” 

“I don’t have your cat!” 

“Meowwwww!” dissented a 
third voice. 

“And what’s that. One 
Man’s Familiar?” asked the 
girl. 

“I heard nothing.” 

“Meow.” 


“It’s your imagination,” in- 
sisted the professor. 

“Well, something imagin- 
ary is rubbing my legs and 
it’s either the cat or you.” 

“I assure you, young lady, 
it is not I!” he said indig- 
nantly. 

She stooped to pick up the 
cat. “Where is he?” she gasp- 
ed. “I feel him but I don’t 
see . . .” 

Then she saw the tip of a 
tail waving at her. 

“Oh, my God!” she cried. 

“You’ve got to get out of 
here!” Vickers seized the al- 
most fainting girl and tried 
to lead her out of the room. 

“But I saw . . .” 

About a foot from the tip 
of the tail, cat’s whiskers ap- 
peared and finally, like Alice’s 
Cheshire in reverse, the ra- 
ther dissolute face of Charlu 
became visible. 

Dolly dropped into an easy 
chair. A less hardy individual 
would have fainted but Dolly 
had worked nine months at 
LEON AND EDDIES’ and 
had seen almost everything. 

“You little beast!” growled 
Vickers picking up the visible 
tail and head of Charlu. 
“Now, look what you’ve 
done!” As if in answer, the 
body of the cat faded slowly 
into sight like a 1919 D. W. 
Griffiths’ shot of Lillian Gish. 
“Invisibility lasted only 27 
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minutes,” muttered the pro- 
fessor to himself. “D-27-3 ob- 
viously needs longer radium 
treatment.” 

“W . . . w . . . w . . . what 
. . .” was the incoherent ques- 
tion from the girl.' 

“It’s perfectly obvious,” 
said Vickers disgustedly. 
“Now you know about my 
‘4-D’ Paint.” 

“Four-D Paint?” 

“Fourth Dimensional Paint. 
It makes things invisible. The 
scientific name shall be Tinc- 
ture of , . Vickers walked 
to a pot bubbling on. the 
stove. He smelled its noxious 
fumes, nodded in satisfaction 
and then added a pinch from 
a little can. “D-27-4 should be 
much more potent.” 

“No . . . no . . . no , . 
Dolly shook her head dazedly. 
“There’s no such thing as . . .” 

“My dear young woman,” 
snapped Vickers, “now that 
you have smashed your way 
into my laboratory, the least 
you can do is show common 
sense. I just stated that I have 
invented a paint to make ob- 
jects and creatures invisible. 
It is quite annoying to have 
you bleat, ‘No, no!’ at me.” 

“You’re wrong,” said the 
girl in a quavering voice. “I 
said no, no, no. And I’d like 
to add another no. It’s impos- 
sible.” 

“In the world of science. 


nothing is impossible,” was 
the curt reply. He sat down 
on a crude work bench and 
sighed. “Now, I suppose you 
will go around broadcasting 
about my paint.” 

“But it’s . . .” Dolly looked 
around the fantastically clut- 
tered room. “It’s such an un- 
believable thing! I can’t . . .” 

Vickers sighed. “When that 
ingenious caveman brought 
the first wheel home after a 
hard day’s work I imagine he 
got the same reaction from his 
mate. Human nature hasn’t 
changed much.” 

“You’re nuttier than Mr. 
Peanut, brother.” The girl 
got to her feet. “I think I’ve 
been doped somehow. Four-D 
Paint! Phooey!!” 

The professor picked up a 
spray gun and squirted paint 
on Charlu. There was an in- 
dignant screech from the cat 
who disappeared with the ex- 
ception of his tail. “I always 
miss that tail,” grumbled 
Vickers. “Now, to coin a 
phrase, not seeing should be 
believing.” He pointed the 
spray gun at the girl. “Or 
would you prefer a more per- 
sonal experiment?” 

“Oh, my God!” The girl 
sank back in the chair. “I be- 
lieve!” 

“I had to show you I wasn’t 
a charlatan, Miss,” he said. 
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“Otherwise you might have 
spoiled everything. I must ask 
you to exercise the utmost se- 
crecy. If this paint got into 
the wrong hands the world 
might be plunged into war to- 
morrow.” 

“Well, wh . . , wh . . . 

wh . . .” 

Vickers intense eyes bored 
into the girl. “Do you prom- 
ise ?" 

“Well, I guess . . ” 

“You’ve got to be more spe- 
cific! The fate of mankind 
may be in your hands!” 

“Aren’t you being a little 
melo-dramatic?” 

“You fool! Can’t you see 
what would happen if ships 
and planes were painted with 
my ‘4-D’ Paint? And invisible 
saboteurs could wreck the 
world!” 

“Well, then why the heck 
did you invent the darn stuff 
in the first place?” 

A smile which made Vick- 
ers seem very young crept 
onto his face “Ever since I 
read V/ells’ INVISIBLE MAN 
I wanted to know if invisi- 
bility was possible. For fif- 
teen years I’ve been experi- 
menting but it wasn’t until 
this morning when I at last 
made the cat disappear that I 
finally realized what terrible 
things might be done with my 
paint.” 

“That’s pretty stupid.” 


Vickers, ignoring her re- 
mark, looked into her eyes 
closely. “Are you the dancer 
Mr. Denny says has heart dis- 
ease?” 

“Ex-dancer.” 

Vickers shook his head 
dogmatically. “You haven’t.” 

“Who are you?” asked the 
indignant girl acting as if she 
had just been mugged. “Dr. 
Alexis Q. Carrel?” 

“You haven’t anything 
wrong with your heart.” 

“You have X-ray eyes or 
something? My doctor says 
. . . Hey, what do you know 
about heart disease anyway?” 

Vickers’ smile was almost 
unbearably annoying to the 
girl. “You fight for your dis- 
ease tenaciously. Miss. I 
think . . .” 

A distant but shrill female 
voice could be heard scream- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Castle!” cried the 
girl recognizing the tocsin. 
“Something must have hap- 
pened downstairs!” She 
sprang from the chair and 
ran out the door. 

“Heart disease!” scoffed 
Vickers following her. 

The front room downstairs 
was the scene of a riot when 
Dolly, chased by the profes- 
sor, got there. 

“FASCISTS !" screamed 
Mrs. Castle in a voice that 
would have inspired any red- 
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blooded lexicographer to im- 
prove on the word ‘fishwife.' 
“What right you got wrecking 
happy homes?” 

“But madame,” mumbled a 
tall, cadaverous man who 
looked like John Carradine 
after a month’s fast. “The 
City of New York merely do- 
ing its . . .” 

“City schmitty! I been vot- 
ing All-Stars for twenty-five 
years and I got some rights! 
Tammany is going to 
hear ...” 

“But can’t you give me a 
little time?” interposed the 
ashen-faced Denny. 

“Communists!” suddenly 
hissed Mrs. Raskolsky from 
her easy chair in the corner. 
She turned up her radio and 
out came THE MERRY 
WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

“Can’t you people under- 
stand our position?” desper- 
ately said the short fat man 
who was the tall one’s com- 
panion. “We’re only inspec- 
tors. We got a job to do 
and . . .” 

“It’s a graft!” screeched 
Mrs. Castle. “Hennessy the 
Contractor has got to you. He 
wants to tear down this house 
and put up another gory 
apartment building!” 

“My dear madame,” in- 
toned the quasi John Carra- 
dine with a ghastly smile. 


“The only Hennessy I know 
is Three Star.” 

“Ho, ho, ho,” growled Mrs. 
Castle. “You should tell jokes 
on WNYC on the City Gar- 
bage Comedy Hour. Hennes- 
sy’s got to your whole depart- 
ment.” 

“Can’t we talk this over 
reasonably?” pleaded the de- 
spairing Denny. “Please, Mrs. 
Raskolsky, less volume.” 

“What’s up?” asked Dolly, 

“These two OGPUs,” ac- 
cused Mrs. Raskolsky turning 
THE MERRY WIVES down 
to a more reasonable roar, 
“have condemned this house. 
It’s going to be torn down in 
48 hours.” 

“The City says the house is 
a menace,” protested Denny. 
“I’m sure if I could reason 
with the Commissioner . , .” 

“There’s nothing wrong 
with this house,” cried Mrs. 
Castle. “EXCEPT THAT 
GODDAMED MUSIC ! ! !” she 
screeched at Mrs. Raskolsky 
who w'as so surprised she 
turned off the radio complete- 
ly. “The only menace is Stinky 
Hennessy. We called him 
Stinky forty years ago at old 
P.S. 113 and he’s still in there 
stinking!” 

The cadaverous official 
cleaz’ed his throat. “May I 
read you the list of com- 
plaints ? Quote. Sidewalk 
made of slate slabs, out of 
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line and bumpy. Furnace and 
chimney faulty causing nox- 
ious fumes. Frame of struc- 
ture out of plumb by 18 de- 
grees. Has not been painted 
since 1918 and is considered 
eyesore by neighborhood. Un- 
quote.” 

The entire household broke 
out in protest. 

“This structure is hereby 
condemned!” shouted the thin 
man, above the tumult. “And 
the occupants of this house 
are given notice to vacate 
immediately. The City wreck- 
ers will be here the day after 
tomorrow. Good day and a 
Merry Christmas ! Come, Her- 
bert,” he said to his fat com- 
panion. Then the two harried 
officials escaped. 

“Well,” sighed Denny after 
a sad pause, “I’m sorry but 
you folks will have to move 
out.” 

“Nuts!” cried the embat- 
tled Mrs. Castle. “They can’t 
do this to an Irishman!” 

“I’m afraid there’s nothing 
we can do, Mrs. Castle,” said 
Denny. 

“I got connections.” She 
ran to the telephone and 
dialed a number. 

At that moment the front 
doorbell rang and Dolly let in 
a small, dapper, distinguished 
man of 55. He was very suave 
and continental. 

“How do you do?” he 


greeted the roomful of peo- 
ple. “I see by your sign out- 
side you have a two-room 
apartment for rent.” Either 
George Arliss had copied the 
way he talked or he had 
copied it from George. He 
put down the suitcase and 
a violin case he was painfully 
carrying. 

“I’m sorry,” started Mr. 
Denny, “But . . 

“James J. Flynn!” shouted 
Mrs. Castle. “Yeah. I wanta 
speak to James J. Flynn. 
Well, look in the pool room 
then, dummy!” 

“I am Issac Krumbein. I 
was formerly with the Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic. Now I 
have a string quartet.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Krumbein, 
but I . . .” 

“Hi, Jim? This is Bessie! 
Bessie. How many Bessies 
you know? Bessie Castle. 
Yeah. Say the lousiest thing 
happened. You remember old 
Stinky Hennessy? The one 
used to beat the beejasus outta 
you . . .” 

“Just what we need is a 
string quartet,” said Dolly. 

“I don’t have children or 
pets. Just a sister-in-law. 
She’s outside feeding the 
birds. Today my quartet is 
auditioning for Mrs. Rensel- 
laer Schuyler.” 

“But . , protested Denny. 
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“The Mrs. Rensellaer 
Schuyler.” 

“I know her,” said Mr. Val- 
entine wiping the egg from 
his stained necktie. 

“She’s going to be my 
patroness. She’s arranging a 
series of concerts in West- 
chester homes . . .” 

“She had me arrested for 
making a nuisance in her 
front yard,” said the vindic- 
tive Valentine. 

“That’s right, Jim. Con- 
demned. Who was it signed 
by? Gee, I’ll ask. Hey!” shout- 
ed Mrs. Castle to the others. 
“Who signed that condemn 
notice?” 

“It was pitch dark and I 
was desperate,” explained 
Valentine looking accusingly 
at Krumbein. “Rich people 
have no understanding of 
basic human dignity.” 

“They’re the only kind of 
people who’ll support cham- 
ber music,” apologized the 
musician. 

“Chamber music, that’s a 
good name for it,” said Dolly. 
“The name was Doremus, 
Mrs. Castle.” 

“Doremus!” shouted the 
latter into the phone. “DORE- 
MUS! You know, like in do- 
re-me. Yeah. You can? 
Wonderful! Oh, Jim, boy, 
you’re a living doll!" She 
slammed the receiver down 
and turned to the others tri- 


umphantly. “Tammany!” she 
uttered reverently. “Well, 
kids, it’s all fixed.” 

“You mean we’re not con- 
demned now?” Denny’s eyes 
were bright with hope. 

“That’s right. Jim Flynn is 
getting the notice quashed.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Castle, you’re 
wonderful!” Dolly kissed her. 

“Very nice,” noted Mrs. 
Raskolsky surreptitiously 
turning on another radiator. 

“Only one thing,” said the 
dyed redhead. 

“What’s that?” asked 
Denny anxiously. 

“Jim says we got to fix the 
stuff mentioned in the com- 
plaint. You know, the side- 
walk and stuff.” 

“But I don’t have enough 
money for that and taxes 
too,” groaned Denny. 

Everyone groaned in sym- 
pathy. 

“Is money the only prob- 
lem?” asked the until-then si- 
lent Vickers. All turned to 
him. “Because if it is, I can 
easily get the money for you.” 

“Oh, Dr. Vickers!” cried 
Dolly. The professor, think- 
ing she was going to kiss him, 
backed away. 

“But it’ll cost all of $2,500,” 
said Denny. “That’s the low- 
est estimate.” 

“I’ll have it for you to- 
night,” said the professor 
calmly. 
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“Oh, Dr. Vickers, I always 
did say you were a gentleman 
in every sense of the woid!” 
gushed Mrs. Castle. 

“If you like I’ll recite THE 
DEATH OF MOSES for 
everyone,” volunteered Mr.- 
Valentine stepping forward 
eagerly. 

“Save it for the Christmas 
party tonight, Mr. Valentine,” 
said the joyous Denny. “Now 
I can go back and work on my 
new opera with a free heart!” 
He held out his hand to the 
professor. “I’m going to dedi- 
cate it to you. It’s called 
ACROSS THE ICE. It’s about 
George Washington, you 
know.” 

“I must go and finish my 
experiment,” said the profes- 
sor starting upstairs. “Has 
anyone seen the cat?” 

“Charlu?” queried Denny. 
“I haven’t seen him since . . .” 

“Charlu?” Vickers looked 
blank. 

“That’s the cat’s name,” 
explained Dolly patiently. 

“Funny name for a cat,” 
he remarked running up the 
stairs two at a time. “Odd.” 

“Is the apartment avail- 
able?” asked the patient 
Erumbein. 

“Available?” Denny looked 
at the violin case. “You’re a 
musician.” He looked around 
at the others who all nodded 


affirmatively. “Yes, Mr. 
Krumbein. Welcome to 620. 
You’re now a member of our 
happy family.” 

“By the way . . . the money 
situation . . .” said the violin- 
ist with embarrassment. “At 
the present moment I am tem- 
porarily . . .” 

“For an awful moment I 
thought he could pay the 
rent,” noted Dolly to Mrs. 
Raskolsky. “But he’s one of 
us.” 

“Not now,” said Denny 
waving his hand vaguely. 
“Don’t let’s talk about money 
now.” 

“What grand people !” cried 
Krumbein. “Now I want you 
to meet my sister-in-law, 
Nora Doyle.” He opened the 
front door and called, “Nora I 
We’ve got it!” 

A woman almost six feet 
tall wearing a colorful turban 
entered. She had draped over 
her shoulders a worn leopard 
coat. A hungry pigeon sat on 
the palm of her right hand 
eating crumbs. But the thing 
that struck one first, oddly 
enough, were her burning 
black eyes. 

“Who wants the first read- 
ing?” she asked looking at the 
occupants of the house. She 
put the pigeon on her shoul- 
der and then unrolled a large 
chart of a gaudily colored 
cranium. “This man haa an 
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interesting head,” she re- 
marked gleefully maneuver- 
ing Mr. Valentine into a 
corner. 

“Nora, these are our good 
neighbors. Let’s not read 
heads until after lunch, 
dear,” said the nervous 
Krumbein. “Come upstairs to 
our apartment, my dear, and 
rest awhile.” 

The big woman docilely 
followed the little man up the 
stairs. She turned after sev- 
eral steps. “I’m very good 
with palms too,” she inform- 
ed them in a loud stage whis- 
per as she smiled wildly. 

Mrs. Castle turned to 
Denny and shook her head ad- 
miringly. “Mr. Denny I don’t 
know how you do it. You just 
got a knack getting the right 
kind of people in here.” 

“I think they’ll both be very 
interesting,” agreed Mr. 
Denny contentedly. Dolly sud- 
denly started up the stairs. 
“You’ve got to watch your- 
self, Dolly. Dr. Mannix said 
you weren’t to go up the stairs 
more than twice a day.” 

“I’ve got to see the profes- 
sor,” she said running up the 
stairs. “Your rooms are the 
two back ones on the second 
floor," she called to Krum- 
bein who had wandered into 
the community bathroom. 

“Thank you,” said the mu- 
sician in as urbane a manner 


as one could with a pigeon 
sitting on top of one’s head. 

Vickers’ door was locked as 
usual. 

“Hey, let me in!” she called. 
“It’s Dolly!” 

The door opened after a 
pause and the professor’s im- 
patient face glared at her. “I 
don’t need a thing. My sheets 
are , . 

“Clean. I know.” She push- 
ed her way into the room. “I 
just wanted to tell you,” she 
said looking at him with soft 
eyes, “that I think you’re 
grand giving all that money 
to Mr. Denny. This house 
means a lot to all of us." 

“It was nothing,” he said 
impatiently. 

“It was wonderful! I want 
to apologize for thinking you 
were a selfish jerk.” 

“My dear young woman, I 
did not offer the money in the 
spirit of charity or good- 
will.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“I simply cannot have my 
equipment moved at this point 
or my experiments will be 
ruined.” 

“I apologize again. You 
are a selfish jerk. Sorry to 
have misjudged you.” She put 
her hand on the doorknob and 
then turned to face him 
again. “Where in the heck are 
you going to get the money? 
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Are you borrowing on your 
salary at Columbia?” 

“I thought I told you I was 
no longer associated with 
Columbia." 

“You’ve been canned?” she 
gasped incredulously. 

“Discharged yesterday. I 
missed seven classes last week 
and the Dean took a dim view 
of the whole situation. Ac- 
tually it 'has been a stroke of 
luck. Now I can spend all my 
time on perfecting the paint.” 

“But where are you going 
to get the money for Mr. 
Denny?” 

“Very simple," explained 
the erstwhile professor. “I’m 
going to get it at the bank this 
morning.” 

“You mean you’re going to 
take out all your savings!” 

“Savings? I haven’t had 
money in the bank since I 
joined a Christmas Club in 
1927.” He pointed at a bulky 
lead box. “There are my life’s 
savings . . . radium.” 

“But you were just saying 
you were going to get money 
from the ...” 

“Why do you keep repeat- 
ing things? Now please stop 
gossiping and help me get 
ready.” 

“Get ready?” 

The professor picked up 
the spray gun and started 
painting himself. “You’ll 
have to do my back." 


“You mean you’re going 

to . . .” 

“For a bright looking young 
lady sometimes you’re very 
dull. I'm going to make my- 
self invisible, quite obviously, 
and then take a trip to the 
Corn Exchange Bank. The 
one on Fifth Avenue has the 
nicest atmosphere.” He hand- 
ed her the spray gun. “Be 
sure you get under my arms.” 

3 

A FEW minutes later, 
Vickers was invisible ex- 
cept for his left hand. 

“We’ve used up all of 
D-27-3,” he said, his visible 
hand moving weirdly towards 
the pot on the stove. A small 
brush rose from the table, 
dipped into the pot and then 
painted out the floating hand. 
“Now I’m all set.” 

“You mean we,” said the 
girl. “I’m going with you.” 

“You may be helpful. You 
may accompany me,” con- 
sented the unseen professor. 
“Wait for me downstairs. I 
want to mix up another lot of 
D-27-4 just in case.” 

Dolly, humming gaily, 
lightly tripped down the 
stairs. As she reached the first 
floor landing, there was a 
clatter of feet from the base- 
ment apartment of Mrs. 
Castle. Putlitz, clad only in 
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an ancient, tattered bathrobe 
he had stolen from Bellevue 
on one of his periodic vaca- 
tions to that institution, 
scrambled past Dolly and, 
panting wheezily, hid behind 
the girl. 

“You lousy squarehead!” 
Mrs. Castle, waving a yard 
stick, appeared at the head of 
the basement stairs in her 
worn rabbit coat. “Taking a 
shower in my shower! If I 
ever catch you in there again, 
you big drunk. I’ll wrap a 
crowbar over your head !” She 
turned to Denny who came in 
from the dining room with a 
sheaf of papers. “Almost 
scared mother outta her wig 
when she went into the can 
and found this creep in 
there.” 

“There’s a centipedes in the 
t-t-tub upstairs,” explained 
Putlitz. “I’ll be d-damned if 
I’ll t-t-take a bath where 
there’s centipedes. They get 
in your ears and eat your 
b-brains out!” 

“You got nothing to worry 
about then,” said Mrs. Castle 
calmly. 

“Anyhow there wasn’t any 
hot w-water upstairs,” added 
the putty-faced man looking 
reproachfully at the oblivious 
Mrs. Raskolsky. “She h-heats 
up their apartment by turning 
on the h-'hot water every 
m-morning and we never have 


any on our s-side of the 
house.” 

“I’m sure we can work this 
out, folks,” soothed Denny. 
“Say, Putty, don’t forget you 
said you’d get the Christmas 
tree.” 

“That’s why I’m getting 
cleaned. I can get it ch-cheap- 
er in the B-B-Bronx.” The big 
man scrambled up the stairs. 

“Well, I gotta get to the 
dear old Lvric,” said Mrs. 
Castle smiling as though 
nothing extraordinary had 
happened. 

“Who sees movies in the 
morning?” asked Dolly. 

“Oh, bums and discouraged 
salesmen, kids playing hooky 
and floozies. If you want to 
learn about life just sit in my 
booth one day.” She but- 
toned her worn rabbit coat. 
“Well, tata, kids. As they say 
in Africa, Abyssinia.” 

“Well, so long,” said Dolly. 
“See you to . . .” The girl was 
suddenly propelled, as if by 
a cyclone, out the front door 
past the amazed Mrs. Castle. 
“That was a silly darn thing 
to do,” she grumbled a mo- 
ment later on the steep climb 
up towards Broadway.” 

“No time to lose,” said the 
unseen Vitkers. “Let’s hurry. 
I’m chilly.” 

“My gosh, you didn’t have 
a coat on when we sprayed 
you ! Let’s go back and . . 
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“Cold is a state of mind. 
Hurry!” 

In a few minutes they had 
entered the downtown side of 
the subway at 137th Street. 
Dolly put her coin in the slot 
and pushed the turnstile. She 
felt pressure on her right 
arm. 

“Always did resent pay- 
ing this fare,” whispered 
Vickers. 

It wasn’t until their train 
got to 125th Street that Dolly 
saw their first mistake. The 
only other passenger near 
them, a young messenger boy 
with a dozen packages, was 
looking at the empty space on 
her left with a horrified ex- 
pression on his face. Dolly 
turned and looked at the in- 
visible Vickers. Two large, 
bright blue eyes were hung in 
the air like tiny balloons. 
Vickers had closed his eyes 
during the spraying, she real- 
ized. 

“Did you see what I saw?” 
quavered the fifteen-year-old 
boy. 

“See what?” asked the girl. 

“Them eyes ! Floating 
there!” He pointed at empty 
space. 

“Little boys shouldn’t 
smoke marijuana,” scolded 
the girl. 

“But I tell you I seen . . .” 

“Little boys should be in 
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school learning grammar and 
not trying to pick up big girls. 
Your time will come. Be pa- 
tient.” 

“But it was right there!” 

“One more peep out of you, 
Buster Brown, and I’ll have 
the guard take your yoyo 
away from you!” 

When the train stopped at 
Columbia, the messenger boy, 
with a last suspicious look, 
got off the train. 

A heavy set sensuous-lip- 
ped man in a camel’s hair coat 
sauntered possessively into 
the car and, after an approv- 
ing look at the girl, walked 
towards her. “This seat 
taken?” he asked with elab- 
orate politeness, preparing to 
sit next to the girl. 

“I have a communicable 
disease,” cried the frightened 
girl who wondered what 
would happen when the big 
man sat down in an invisible 
lap. 

“So?” replied the Upper 
Broadway wolf leering. “I like 
to live dangerously.” He sat 
down on the left of the girl. 
When nothing happened the 
girl blinked her eyes. “The 
name is Frendly. And that’s 
what I am. Just real Frend- 
ly.” He laughed at his own 
humor and then suddenly 
cried out in pain. “Who kick- 
ed my shin?” 

“My alter ego,” said the 
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girl who had caught a glimpse 
of the unpainted shoe sole of 
the professor. 

"Alter whogo?” 

"Horatio Hugo. He’s Vic- 
tor’s other brother.’’ 

"Say, who you kidding?’’ 
The big man moved closer to 
the g''’l. A discarded DAILY 
NEWt> rose from the floor 
and slapped the big man 
sharply in the face. The man 
angrily brushed the paper 
away. "You one of these 
rugged Roller Derby babes? 
Getting tough, huh?’’ As he 
made a lunge for the girl, two 
angry blue eyes glared a foot 
from the man’s nose. The big 
man screamed in terror and 
ran down the aisle and into 
the next car. 

“We’d better get out fast,’’ 
whispered the girl. “Give me 
your hand and for gosh sake’s 
close your eyes or you’ll cause 
a riot.” 

The two got off at the 
noth Street station and 
waited for the next train. 
Twenty minutes later they 
were walking crosstown to- 
wards Fifth Avenue. 

“Not so fast,” protested 
Vickers who had difficulty 
walking with his eyes closed. 

A passing woman, hearing 
the masculine voice, looked at 
Dolly with amazement. 

"My name is Christine,” ex- 


plained the girl in a deep 
voice. 

"Christine?” asked the un- 
seen Vickers. “What’s that 
got to . . .” 

"I’m also a ventriloquist,” 
hurriedly shouted Dolly at the 
gaping woman. “Shut up!” 
she whispered to her compan- 
ion. 

No one else noticed any- 
thing peculiar about the pass- 
ing girl on the trip to the Corn 
Exchange Bank Avith the ex- 
ception of an old Collie- 
poodle-terrier who bumped 
into the invisible Vickers and 
then kept sniffing, in wonder- 
ment, the strange object 
which could be touched but 
not seen. 

Fortunately the alert guard 
at the door of the bank ex- 
cluded the following dog with 
a practiced kick. 

The interior of the bank 
was friendly in a tomblike 
fashion. Efficient tellers were 
handling the few day-before- 
Christmas customers. 

“Could I help you, miss?” 
asked a uniformed guard 
pleasantly. 

“Uh . . I . . ah . . wanted to 
get some change,” she finally 
muihbled. 

“Over there,” said the 
guard pointing discreetly. 
“Our Mr. Maloney will tak« 
care of you.” 

As she approached a low 
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wooden railing there was a 
flapping of papers on the top 
of one of the desks behind the 
barrier and an inkwell was 
mysteriously spilled. 

“Clumsy !” she whispered to 
the unseen Vickers who had 
evidently vaulted over the rail- 
ing. She walked up to Mr. 
Maloney’s window. 

“Good morning,” he said 
jovially. 

“Could I have some new 
quarters?” she asked handing 
the teller her last five dollars. 
Two large blue eyes peered 
over the teller’s back. 

“Why certainly.” 

A large sheaf of twenty 
dollar bills slowly rose from 
one of the teller’s pigeonholes.' 

“Can you make that dimes 
instead?” she shouted to dis- 
tract the teller. 

“Dimes?” The sheaf of bills 
which had stopped in midair 
instantly disappeared. And a 
second later the two floating 
eyes moved away. 

The girl sighed with relief. 
Macready had obviously hid- 
den the bills under his invisi- 
ble coat. “Roosevelt dimes,” 
she added too gaily. “My whole 
family is Democratic.” Then 
she remembered he didn’t 
have a coat. He was wearing 
slacks and a filthy sweatshirt. 

While she was wondering 
and worrying, she felt a nudge 
at her right elbow. “Let’s go,” 


whispered a familiar voice 
calmly. 

“Oh . . oh, yes . . .” The girl 
nervously started for the door. 

“Miss !” called Mr. Maloney. 

“Merry Christmas!” an- 
swered the retreating girl, 
pulling at her blind compan- 
ion. 

“Come back, miss!” called 
the teller as discreetly as pos- 
sible in a louder voice. 

“And a Happy New Year!” 
She was almost at the exit. 

“Guard, get that girl for 
me !” instructed Mr. Maloney 
as the girl ran out the bank. 
“Oh, never mind.” He sighed. 
“She forgot her dimes.” 

“What are you so nervous 
about?” asked the invisible 
voice when they reached the 
street. “There’s nothing . . .” 

The girl gasped, for 
Vickers’ head, his eyes be- 
nignly closed, popped into 
sight. 

A fat woman, carrying 
gaily colored Christmas pack- 
ages, screamed, throwing her 
presents into the air. 

A dirty sweatshirt and old 
gray slacks next came into 
view. This time two men and 
four jabbering stenographers 
responded with assorted gasps 
and moans. There was an 
aged, but still vigorous bark, 
and before Vickers could open 
his eyes his right leg was at- 
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tacked by the ancient Collie- 
poodle-terrier who had been 
lolling outside the bank with 
an eye out for just such a re- 
turn engagement. His trium- 
phant growls as he tore the 
leg of the slacks to bits seem 
to say, “You can’t bite ’em if 
you can’t see ’em!’’ 

A large package of bills fell 
to the sidewalk and the old 
dog, who evidently knew a 
good thing when he saw it, 
forgot Vickers’ slacks and 
picked up the money. As 
though he had been waiting 
for this chance all his life, the 
old city dog streaked for the 
entrance of the bank. This 
time the guard let him enter. 

4 

F ORTY-FIVE minutes 
later, two badly shaken, 
but otherwise intact people 
were sitting at the well-pol- 
ished bar of TOOMEY’S 
SHAMROCK BAR, Ladies 
Invited. 

“My usual. Tommy,” called 
Dolly to the skinny bartender. 
"This is the only place in New 
York I can get half a glass of 
beer.” 

“W . .w . . why a half a 
glass?” asked the still shiver- 
ing Vickers, whose face was 
slightly blue from the cold. 

' “Dr. Mannix told me I 
couldn't have even a glass of 


beer. But, after all, a half a 
glaiSs isn’t a glass, is it?” 

“The amount of stimulating 
beverages that you consume 
is relatively unimportant, 
Miss Ah . . . How odd ! I don’t 
believe I even know your last 
name.” 

“Bush is the name. And 
that’s the way I feel right 
now. But call me Dolly. After 
what we’ve been through to- 
day we can skip the formality, 
eh, Mac?” 

“Mac?” 

“Your first name is Mac- 
ready, isn’t it?” 

The professor pulled a pair 
of horn-rimmed glasses out of 
his right hip pocket and put 
them on. “No one ever called 
me Mac before.” 

“That speaks volumes for 
your background, Mac. 
What’ll you drink now that 
you’re safely hidden behind 
the cheaters?” 

“Drink? Oh . . . water 
please.” 

“Water after what we’ve 

“I have never found it 
necessary to indulge myself 
with alcohol in any form.” 

“You never had a drink in 
your life?” she asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Here you are, Dolly.” 
Tommy Toomey placed a half 
filled glass of beer in #ront of 
her. “The smallest head in 
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captivity. Happy Holidays, 
kiddo.” 

“This bird has never had a 
drink in his life.” 

“You’re,” started the of- 
fended Tommy, “a subversive 
sen of a . . .” 

“Biologist,” finished Vic- 
k0i*s 

“Huh? Come again?” 

“My father was Vincent 
Vickers.” He turned to the 
girl proudly. “He was quite 
well known in biology circles.” 

“What kind of characters 
you bring in the SHAMROCK, 
Dolly? He a goof ball eater?” 

“He’s a professor,” inform- 
ed Dolly with a wink. “He can 
make things disappear.” 

“Oh.” The bartender smiled 
and held out his hand. “Mitt 
me, Vick.” He shook hands 
with the confused Vickers. 
“My old man’s second cousin 
was a pickpocket too. He only 
made one mistake. He picked 
a plain clothed dick’s pocket.” 

“I assure you. . . .” cut in 
the professor. 

“Give the lad a Tom 
Collins,” said the girl. “If you 
can trust me till Monday, 
Tommy. Mrs. Schultz said 
she’d pay me for Hulda’s dress 
then. I’m a dressmaker now,” 
she explained to the puzzled 
Vickers. 

“You hurt me feelings, 
Dolly.” The bartender frown- 
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ed as he expertly mixed the 
drink. “Us old buddies from 
Club Sixteen don’t ask for no 
credit from each other. The 
drinks is on me.” He handed 
Vickers the tall drink. “That’s 
a real cool sweatshirt you got 
there, bud. Who’s your 
tailor?” 

“What is this?” asked the 
professor. 

“It’s a Tom Collins,” ex- 
plained the girl. “Practically 
a lemonade.” 

Vickers tasted the drink 
and smiled. “Very refresh- 
ing.” 

“Dolly here was in the 
chorus line at Club Sixteen 
when I was at the bar,” ex- 
plained the garrulous Tommy. 
“Prettiest legs in show biz, I 
always said. Too bad you . . .” 
He coughed and then moved 
down the bar to another cus- 
tomer. 

“I just got a new cardio- 
graph. I’m supposed to take 
it to Dr. Mannix Monday. 
Maybe you’d like to see it?” 
asked the girl. 

“If you want.” The profes- 
sor had finished his drink. 
“Another one of these for me, 
please, sir,” he called to 
Tommy. 

“Huh?” 

“Would you give me an- 
other one of these . . ah . . 
Thomas Collinses?” 

“One of these Thomas 
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Collinses,” repeated the de- 
lighted Tommy. “This yunk is 
a real find, Dolly.” 

“You told me I didn’t have 
heart disease. So I thought if 
you looked at the cardio- 
graph ...” 

“I don’t need to look at a 
cardiograph to know you 
haven’t got heart disease,” 
said Vickers dogmatically. 
“Any child could see it.” 

“How come you know so 
much about it?” 

“I worked with Dr. Burk- 
hardt in Vienna for five years. 
It’s taken me fifteen years of 
research in five different fields 
to prepare me for making my 
‘4-D’ Paint.” 

“Did you say Dr. Burk- 
hardt, the physic over on St. 
Nicholas Avenue?” interrupt- 
ed Tommy putting a new 
drink in front of Tommy. 
“He’s a no good quack. He 
give my sister Moira some- 
thing for her bile that put 
hair on her stomach." 

“I’m referring to Dr. Burk- 
hardt of Vienna, a specialist 
in respiratory . . .” 

“She has to shave every 
three days. It’s a lousy nui- 
sance. Her husband is teed off 
about it.” 

“How’s her bile?” asked the 
man at the end of the bar 
belligerently. 

“Fine. That is, she don’t 
have no bile left.’’ 


“Then w^hat the hell she 
beefing about?” growled the 
dark featured beer drinker 
who looked as though he had 
been sitting on his stool since 
the World Series. 

“No lady w^ants hair on 
her . . .” 

“She’s got no right beef- 
ing!” insisted the man. 

“Aw, shuddup, McCarthy.” 
Tommy turned to the others. 
“McCarthy gets filthy mean 
every holiday like clockwork.” 

“Hie, haec, hoc!” impetu- 
ously announced Vickers smil- 
ing happily. 

“Huius, huius, huius,” an- 
swered Dolly. 

Vickers held out his right 
hand. “Vassar?” 

Dolly shook his hand and 
her head simultaneously. “No, 
City High, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee.” 

“Huic, huic, huic!” riposted 
the professor. 

“Hunc, hanc, hoc,” she re- 
plied triumphantly. 

McCarthy, his beer glass in 
hand, had staggered towards 
them. 

There was a pause from 
Vickers as he dowmed the 
third drink w^hich Jake, un- 
asked, had put within too-easy 
reach. 

“Your move, Mac,” said the 
impatient girl. 

“Ah . . the ab . . ab . . abla- 
tive . He frowned and then 
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said with questioning apology, 
“Hoc, hac, hoc?” 

“What kinda talk is that in 
an American bar?” growled 
the now angry McCarthy. 

“Aw, stow it, McCarthy,” 
cut in Tommy. 

“I mean it. They got no 
right talking hokey-pokey 
like that!” 

“Shaddup, you lousy Black 
Irishman,” growled the thin 
bartender. “Just because your 
name is McCarthy you think 
you can investigate every- 
body.” 

“I don’t like you!” shouted 
the beer drinker, waving a 
dirty fore-finger under Vic- 
kers’ nose. 

The little professor calmly 
took a drink and then with 
his right pointed to a row of 
bottles on a shelf. “Bols!” he 
said. 

“Huh?” 

“Bols spelled backwards,” 
said the professor pedantic- 
ally, “is ...” 

“I know, I ain’t stupid. It’s 
S-L-O-B,” spelled out the 
glowering McCarthy who was 
proud of his education. 

Vickers smiled agreeably 
and nodded at the other. 

“S-L-O-B,” repeated the 
dull-witted drinker. “Hey !” 
Dawn finally came. “You 
asked for it!” He drew back 
a big fist. “I’m gonna 
slough . . 


Vickers suddenly pulled his 
left hand out of his pocket and 
pointed it at McCarthy. To 
everyone’s surprise, including 
Dolly’s, only an empty sleeve 
waved at the beer drinker. 

“Ouch!” shouted McCarthy 
falling back. “Who punched 
my nose?” 

Tommy climbed agilely 
under the bar holding a small 
baseball bat. “Okay, SLOB, 
out of here. Anyone tries to 
assault a disabled veteran 
can’t drink in the SHAM- 
ROCK!” 

“What happened to your 
left hand?” w'hispered the girl 
as Tommy was escorting the 
beer drinker out the front 
door. 

“Don’t you remember? We 
ran out of D-27-3 and we had 
to use the new solution, 
D-27-4, on my left hand. It 
was treated longer with radi- 
um. That’s obviously the an- 
swer to longer lasting . . .” 

“Another free drink for a 
hero of our country!” said 
Tommy wiping his hands and 
disappearing under the bar. 
“One Thomas Collins coming 
up.” 

“Noblesse obligato,” replied 
the grateful Vickers bowing 
graciously and falling off his 
stool. 

“Merry C-C-Christmas,” 
stammered a homey voice. 

Vickers, with Dolly’s help. 
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was again on the stool. They 
turned to see Putlitz, his nose 
a dull magenta, dragging a 
lopsided and crumbled Christ- 
mas tree through the door- 
way. 

‘.T g-got it!” he shouted in 
triumph. “Up in the B-Bronx 
near P-P-Poe’s old house. For 
half p-price.” 

“It looks like it’s seen every 
bar between here and there 
too,” noted Dolly. 

Impulsively Vickers jumped 
on top of his stool with an 
agility surprising to Dolly. 
“The Christmas tree is merely 
a phallic symbol. However, the 
heroes of Thermopolyae salute 
you!” He held out his glass. 
“May 1 propose a toast at this 
time?” 

“Go ahead,” said Jake who 
was glad Christmas came only 
once a year. 

“I drink to the world 
around me.” He tossed off his 
drink and then recklessly 
dropped to a sitting position. 
“Which I never noticed be- 
fore !” 

“Coffee, Tommy,” said 
Dolly. “Strong and black and 
some Worcestershire sauce.” 
She shook the little man who 
was grinning like a happy 
Buddha. “Fun’s fun, Mac, but 
we have work to do.” 

The professor smiled dazed- 
ly. “I’ve been working for fif- 
fifteen years. I want fun. How 


can I ever thank you for open- 
ing up the doors of . . .” 

“Well, close the door, 
Richard. We’ve got to get 
some money for Denny or the 
old house will be torn down.” 

The professor slapped his 
cheeks sharply and then sat 
upright in an imitation of 
sobriety. “Quite right. What 
is your porporsal?” 

“We’re going to take you 
home. You’re going to have a 
little nap. And then tonight 
we’re going to the Club Six- 
teen.” 

“Why?” 

“On the second floor they 
have the biggest roulette 
wheel in town. We’re going 
to win some money.” 

“But my dear Miss Bush, 
the chaws of lance ... I mean 
. . . the laws of . . .” 

“Tonight we’re going to re- 
peal the laws of chance” 

5 

D olly was exhausted by 
the time she had piloted 
the rubber-legged Vickers to 
the boarding house. “Oh, 
brother, that hill is worse 
coming down than going up!” 
she panted as she rested at the 
door. 

“What hill?” asked the 
smiling Vickers. 

The door, at that moment, 
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opened and Mr. Valentine 
came out. He was very down- 
hearted. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. 
Valentine?’’ asked the observ- 
ant Dolly. 

“They laid me off again!” 
He turned savagely towards 
Vickers. “It's not fair giving 
all the jobs to little boys!” 
Then he walked towards the 
Drive. 

“He’s a messenger boy for 
a medical supply house,” ex- 
plained Dolly. “At least he is 
sometimes. He doesn’t wear 
socks because his feet are al- 
ways sore.” They went into 
the front room where Mrs. 
Raskolsky was in her favorite 
chair eating chocolates. The 
radio was playing. 

The hawk-like woman em- 
barrassedly turned off the 
radio when she saw them. 
“It’s never any good at lunch 
time. They’re doing a Bach 
cantata at 1:05.” She hugged 
the electric blanket in her lap. 
“This place gets colder and 
colder,” she complained in a 
shaking voice. 

“Hi!” Mr. Denny, his face 
as eager as a child’s on 
Christmas morning, came to- 
wards them. “You got it? The 
money?” 

“Aw, we haven’t got it 
quite yet,” stalled Dolly. “We 
have to pick up the money to- 
night at the Club. But it’s all 
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arranged,” she added when 
Denny’s face fell. 

“I hope you’ll both be able 
to come to our Christmas 
party tonight. We always 
have such a truly wonderful 
time.” 

“Mg23Po4Ch20 . . . precipi- 
tate . . . and then add lOOcc 
HCl," intoned Vickers with a 
cherubic smile his eyes tight- 
ly shut. 

“We’ve been celebrating,” 
explained Dolly. “Come on 
upstairs, Mac. Time for 
beddy-bye.” 

Denny w'atched Dolly escort 
the wobbly chemist up the 
stairs. Then he turned to Mrs. 
Raskolsky w-ho was busily 
stealing a light bulb from a 
table lamp. “I like to see 
young people enjoying them- 
selves,” he said with a touch 
of paternalism. 

'Ten minutes later Vickers 
was tucked in his Spartan cot. 
He was breathing heavily and 
his eyes were closed. 

Just before she left, Dolly 
leaned down and softly kissed 
the inert professor. 

“G’nite, mother,” mumbled 
Vickers pursing his lips for 
another kiss. 

Dolly kissed him again. 
After she had tiptoed out of 
the room, one of Vickei's’ 
groggy eyes opened and he 
smiled impishly in the faint 
light 
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A t ten o’clock that night 
Dolly, dressed in a red 
evening gown that clung to 
her like a second skin, knock- 
ed on Vickers’ door. She had 
a brown envelope in her left 
hand. 

“Outta your cot and into 
your socks!” she shouted. 
There was no answer and she 
had visions of forcing black 
coffee into the drunken pro- 
fessor with a siphon. 

The door opened. “Won’t 
you come In?” Vickers was 
faultlessly dressed in tails of 
another era. 

“My God,” exclaimed Dolly, 
“you’re immaculate.” 

“You’ve no conception,” re- 
plied the chemist soberly. 
“My father’s dress suit. He 
was made a Fellow of the 
Biological Society at Wood’s 
Hole in this very suit.” 

“I . . . I brought my cardio- 
graph,” she said eagerly. 

He tossed the brown enve- 
lope carelessly on his neat 
cot. “No need to look at it. I 
understand we’re expected at 
the Christmas party for a few 
minutes tonight.” 

“You remembered?” she 
asked in amazement. 

“I never forget anything.” 
The party was in full swing 
when they came into the gaily 
decorated front room. Put- 


litz’s Christmas tree looked as 
scrawny as ever even though 
it was loaded with assorted 
ornaments from all the ten- 
ants. 

Mr. Krumbein and three 
fellow artists were just con- 
cluding a rousing rendition of 
the Haydn Quartet in B flat, 
Opus 76, Number 4. The 
sweating musicians bowed to 
the enthusiastic applause. 
Charlu jumped onto the top of 
the old-fashioned upright 
piano and, as if inspired by 
the music, went into the clas- 
sical ’cello position of cats. 

“Do you know anything 
Irish?” asked Mrs. Castle. “If 
you do. I’ll give you a jig.” 

The musicians looked at 
each other and shrugged. 

“Thank God, we’re spared 
that,” muttered Mrs. Raskol- 
sky turning on her radio. 

“Merry Christmas, folks.’* 
Denny walked to the beaded 
archway and greeted the 
newcomers. “It’s a great 
honor. Dr., Vickers.” 

“You unlucky kids missed 
Isaac and his Matzoh Ball 
Four,” said Mrs. Castle low- 
ering her voice. “But I’ll bet 
if you begged he’d come back 
w'ith a fifty-five minute en- 
core.” 

“Would you like me to re- 
cite THE CHARGE OF THE 
LIGHT BRIGADE now?” 
volunteered Mr. Valentine, 
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his face glowing from egg- 
nog. 

“Somebody hand me a 
screwdriver,” called Putlitz 
v^ho was stretched out under 
the Christmas tree. “One of 
these strings of lights don’t 
w-w-work.” 

“Go ahead, Mr. Valentine,” 
said Mr. Denny. 

The old man launched into 
the poem with vigor making 
the tree ornaments tinkle 
with his final roars. 

There was applause as he 
finished. 

“If you’d like I’ll read the 
latest chapter from my book,” 
offered the old man. 

“He’s written three million 
words already,” boasted Mrs. 
Castle. “It’s a helluva lot bet- 
ter’n some of the tripe we get 
at the Lyric.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Castle.” 
The old cavalier bowed gal- 
lantly. “Some day THE , AD- 
VENTURES OF DOC BEN- 
SON will be placed next to 
ULYSSES ..." 

“S. Grant,” finished Dolly, 
sotto voce, to Vickers, who 
managed not to laugh. 

“You missed the second act 
of ACROSS THE ICE,” said 
Denny regretfully. “I took all 
the parts.” 

“It was grand,” said an old 
lady with brilliant orange 
hair who was sitting in the 


corner. She was Mrs. Castle’s 
mother. 

“In a little while I’m going 
to sing my new popular song 
SHE USED TO BE THE 
TOAST OF BROADWAY 
BUT NOW SHE’S JUST A 
CRUMB,” said Mr. Denny 
eagerly. "Don’t excite your- 
self, Mrs. Mulroony,” he cau- 
tioned when he saw the old 
lady trying to get out of the 
chair. “Remember your 
liver.” 

“Well, then, why in hell 
don’t someone get me another 
drink?” she roared. 

“Mr. Raskolsky is bringing 
some more egg-nog in. Moth- 
er," said Mrs. Castle. “Keep 
your shirt on.” 

Nora, Krumbein’s sister-in- 
law, at that moment descend- 
ed regally from the second 
floor and entered the room. 
She was dressed like Isadora 
Duncan in one of her more 
uninhibited moments. 

“Now?” she asked flipping 
a whispy scarf. 

“No, dear,” said Krumbein 
softly. “Not now.” 

“What’s she going to do?” 
asked Mrs. Raskolsky with a 
touch of sarcasm. “The 
Dance of the Seven Veils?” 

“Tonight I read the future,” 
the huge woman answered in 
an ominous voice. 

“That sounds like fun,” 
said Mrs. Castle brightly. 
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“Fun?” grunted Mrs. Ras- 
kolsky. “Hah!” 

“Sourpuss!” shouted Mrs. 
Castle turning sharply on her 
old enemy. “We never had no 
cockroaches in this house till 
you come! Now they march 
up from your kitchen to the 
tune of the damn Pathateek!” 

“How dare you talk to me 
in that tone of voice!” clar- 
ioned Mrs. Raskolsky. Then 
she pointed an accusing finger 
at Mrs. Castle’s stockings 
which hung down from her 
knees. “Cossack!" 

“Ladies, it’s Christmas 
Eve! Peace on Earth," cut in 
Denny. 

“How dare you use so much 
electricity?” Mrs. Castle 
pulled the plug of the electric 
blanket in the hawk-faced 
woman’s lap. In doing so she 
also shut off the radio. 

“How dare you turn off Pe- 
ter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky!!” 

“Who wants another 
drink?” asked Mr. Raskolsky 
entering with a big punch 
bowl. 

The argument stopped as 
everyone lined up for drinks. 

“And now,” announced 
Denny when everyone had a 
glass, “I’d like to wish every 
one of you a Merry Christ- 
mas ! Drink up !” 

As they tilted their drinks 
there was a loud explosion un- 


der the Christmas tree and all 
the lights went out. 

There was silence for a mo- 
ment and then Putlitz said in 
a small voice. “Won’t someone 
please hand me a screw- 
driver?” 

Dolly pulled at Vickers, 
fascinated by the party. 
“We’ve got to get ready. 
C’mon upstairs.” 

While she was spraying the 
professor with his paint she 
nodded towards the brown 
envelope on his cot. “Do you 
think that cardiograph will 
show why I get a pain in my 
side every so often? A real 
sharp one.” 

The half visible Vickers 
went to the bed and took out 
the cardiograph. After exam- 
ining it for a minute he threw 
it down. “Just as I thought, 
you haven’t got a trace of 
heart disease.” 

“You’re sure?” asked the 
excited girl. 

“Of course, I’m sure. Here, 
you missed the back of my left 
leg.” 

“But why do I get those 
sharp pains?” 

“You’ve got a small cancer, 
that’s all.” 

“THAT'S ALL!" 

“Don’t be so nervous. It’s 
nothing. It’s not too late to be 
treated satisfactorily. I’ll take 
you to a friend of mine to- 
morrow. Best man in New 
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York. I worked with him . . 
The partially visible body 
turned. An invisible hand 
picked up the pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses. “Spray these. 
Then my eyes won’t be visi- 
ble.” 

“If you ever put this gook 
on the market, I’ve got a good 
name for it.” 

“What?” 

“Vicker’s Vanishing Cream. 
Say how in heck does the stuff 
work anyway?” 

“It’s very simple. Oh, by the 
wa,y, let’s fill this pocket 
sprayer with some extra paint 
in case some spots show up 
later.” The sprayer rose mag- 
ically and dipped into a large 
kettle. “You understand Ein- 
stein’s Theory of Relativity?” 

“Who doesn’t?” 

“Before I forget it, I’m 
sending Albert this little bot- 
tle of D-27-4.” He showed the 
girl the label which was 
marked GUESS WHAT. “I’d 
love to see the look on his face 
when he experiments with 
it!” 

“You didn’t explain about 
the paint.” 

“Well, you see there are 
three physical dimensions. 
However . . . well, that is . . . 
Let’s take it from another 
angle: the refraction of light 
makes ...” The professor 
shrugged his shoulders with 
defeat. “It works, doesn’t it?” 


There was a rattling of pots 
on the large gas stove. 

“What are you doing now? 
We’ve got to hurry.” 

“I’m simmering twenty gal- 
lons of D-27-4. 1 think I finally 
hit on the perfect formula.” 

The two sneaked down the 
stairs. No one noticed them 
as they tiptoed out the front 
door because Krumbein’s sis- 
ter-in-law was telling the 
future to the entranced au- 
dience. 

“I think she’s living in sin 
with Papa Krumbein,” said 
Dolly as they climbed up the 
steep hill. 

“With that woman it 
wouldn’t be a s-s-sin,” chat- 
tered the chilly professor. 

“My gosh, we’ve forgotten 
your coat again,” said Dolly. 
“Let’s go back and . . .” 

“No . . .” An invisible arm 
tugged her towards the sub- 
way. “It’s only in the 
m-mind.” 

7 

C LUB SIXTEEN was a few 
blocks east of the Great 
White Way, located in an old 
brownstone front mansion, 
still known as the Moncke 
House to aged New Yorkers. 
On the first floor was the 
usual neon-lit bar and dance 
floor. The tables were the size 
of very large pie plates and 
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the area for dancing would 
have heen sufficient for half 
a dozen telephone booths. The 
only things big about Club 
Sixteen were the Men’s Room 
and the checksl 

When Dolly, vibrant and 
stunning in her fur stole and 
sleek red evening gown, walk- 
ed up to the bar, all three bar- 
tenders rushed over to greet 
her. 

“Dolly, keed!” shouted 
Harry the Horse, a portly and 
distinguished man, looking 
like a retired bank executive. 
“Long time no see. How 
come?” he babbled in Lum 
Fong Chinese. 

“Hi, Harry, how’s the dump 
been getting along without 
me?” 

“Boy, we got a crummy line 
now,” said Little Al, a huge 
glowering man. “The new kids 
all studied with Martha Gra- 
ham.” 

“How’s the ticker?” asked 
Harry tentatively. 

Dolly smiled. “I want a dai- 
quiri that’ll talk back to me. 
Does that answer your ques- 
tion?” 

Harry’s aquiline face broke 
into smiles. “Coming right 
up, keed.” 

Dolly’s fur ruffled mys- 
teriously as though a breeze 
had passed by. There was a 
disapproving look on her face 
and then she reluctantly 


called to Harry. "And give me 
a Tom Collins for a chaser.’* 

“You trying to make Earl 
Wilson’s column?” laughed 
Harry. 

While Dolly sipped her 
drink, she and Harry talked 
of Mousey Barnett, the no- 
talented dance director at the 
club, who was still stealing 
his routines from the Latin 
Quarter and getting tips from 
the customers for introduc- 
tions to his girls. 

“How’s the second floor do- 
ing these daj^s?” she finally 
asked casually. 

“Still getting the biggest 
play in the city. There’s two 
born every minute in this 
man’s town.” 

“Who’s jockey on the 
wheel?” 

“Sleepy-Eye Peters. He’s 
new since your time.” 

The girl inclined her ear to 
the right. “Say, Harry, how’s 
about a straw?” 

“Straw, what for? You 
wanta take a vote?” 

“I want to pretend I’m 
Shep Fields and make some 
rippling rhythm in my Tom 
Collins.” 

“What kinda bars you been 
bending your elbow at?” he 
replied handing her a slightly 
limp straw. 

“You remember Tommy 
Toomey, the only unphilo- 
sophical bartender in the 
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Union? He’s got a dive on our 
corner.” 

“Good old Toomey . . The 
straw surreptitiously jumped 
into the Tom Collins all by it- 
self and the drink quickly 
evaporated. “Remember the 
time the drunken queen come 
in here and asked . . .” His 
eyes widened. “Hey, what’s 
happened to your Tom Col- 
lins?” he asked looking at the 
empty glass. 

“I . . . ah . . . drank it.” 

“I could of swore . . His 
face was ashen. 

“Okay, I’ll tell you the 
truth, Harry. I got a big pet 
mongoose named Spencer. 
He’s drinking it.” 

Harry laughed and went to 
the other end of the bar. 

“Watch yourself, Mac,” 
whispered Dolly. “We’d bet- 
ter get up to the game room 
in a few minutes.” 

The band came back from 
its break and began playing a 
rhumba medley. 

“No,” she answered to a 
softly phrased question. “You 
can’t have another drink. I 
don’t care if you still are cold. 
One more and you’ll really be 
out cold!” Two couples near 
them left the bar and began 
to dance, leaving four almost 
full glasses. “You’re going to 
turn into another Putlitz!” 

The straw flew out of the 
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empty Tom Collins and into 
the nearest of the four desert- 
ed drinks. A Manhattan dis- 
appeared like some vaguely 
Oriental magic. 

“Mac!” she hissed desper- 
ately at the amateur drinker. 
“Don’t mix your drinks.” But 
even as she spoke, an Old- 
Fashioned became a pair of 
stranded ice cubes. There was 
a loud belch from an empty 
stool. 

“Gesundheit,” said Harry 
automatically turning to the 
Old-Fashioned. “Hey, what 
the . . .” He thought he heard 
a faint bubbling noise and his 
eyes grew as big as silver dol- 
lars when he saw n whiskey 
and soda erratically disap- 
pear. “Hey, am I going nuts? 
Little Al, come here!” He 
pointed at the empty whiskey 
and soda glass which now al- 
most toppled onto the bar. 

“Aw, it’s some trick glass,” 
said Little Al who wouldn’t 
have been surprised if he’d 
seen Aladdin swoop in on a 
magic carpet. 

“And what the devil’s that 
straw doing in that glass?” 
He called to Al w'ho had turn- 
ed away. 

“What straw?” asked Al 
looking at the now strawdess 
glass. “You better go down- 
stairs and have a little snooze, 
boy.” 

“I want to dansh,” whis- 
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pered a hoarse voice in 
Dolly’s left ear. 

“How can we dance?” an- 
grily answered Dolly. 

“Like the other people.” 

“But it would look stupid 
with me dancing all by my- 
self. Anyway, you told me 
you’d never danced in your 
life.” 

“Thash why I want to 
dansh. For fifteen yearsh I 
been living in a test thube. I 
never knew what I was missh- 

mg . . . 

“Stop breathing on me. 
You’ll ruin my complexion.” 

“Besides, I’ve been wash- 
ing. Itsh very simple. Bing- 
bang-bang. A very elemental 
rhythmmmmm.” 

“I will not dance with you. 
And that’s final. We’ve got to 
go up to the gambling . . .” 

“If you won’t I’ll cut in on 
one of the danshers out 
there!” threatened the other. 

“Stop acting like a jerk. To- 
night you’re not smart enough 
to be an oaf.”- 

“Half an oaf is better’n 
none,” retorted the insistenj; 
professor. 

“Oh, all right. But just one 
dance.” 

Many strange things had 
happened in Club Sixteen 
since its gala opening the 
night 3.2 beer was legalized 
but nothing was as odd as 
Dolly, her face a frozen mask, 


jerkily doing a rhumba with 
no apparent partner. 

“Hi, Dolly!” called Rex the 
bandleader. “Nice having you 
back with us. See you’re get- 
ting up in the world doing a 
solo.” 

The other boys in the band 
threw out remarks at the em- 
barrassed girl. 

“When do you put the 
lampshade on your head, 
Doll?” asked the trumpet 
player. 

“Quit riding her,” put in 
the Drums, “she’s dancing 
with the Invisible Man.” 

Although Macready was a 
very clever and well coordi- 
nated man he found out that 
dancing the rhumba was a 
little more than bing-bang- 
bang. As a matter of fact, aft- 
er several stumbling tours 
around the floor, it developed 
into the more elemental bang- 
bang-bang. The other couples 
were now' glaring angrily at 
Dolly as they nui’sed aching 
shins. 

Finally Herbert, the out- 
wardly genial co-owner of the 
Club, came up to her. “Dolly, 
girlj it’s grand seeing you 
again.” He put a firm hand 
on her shoulder and led her oflf 
the floor. “Come on over to 
the bar and have a drink for 
old times.” 

Relieved at being rescued, 
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Dolly sighed heavily. "I think 
I’ll give your wheel a whirl 
tonight.” 

“Don’t be a sap, hon. You 
know you can’t win,” he said 
in a low voice. 

“I just feel lucky tonight. 
I hit a Lucky Buck today so 
I want to blow in my win- 
nings.” 

“Okay, if you insist. Just 
tap four times.” 

The most famous gambling 
rooms in the city were located 
on the second floor of the old 
building. Fifty people were 
crowded around half a dozen 
assorted games of chance in 
the tastily decorated suite of 
rooms. In what had once been 
the master bedroom of Pen- 
brooke Moncke III now rested 
a whirring roulette wheel. 

“Are you sober enough to 
know what to do?” whispered 
Dolly to her wobbly partner. 

“I have posseshion of all my 
facilities,” was the hissing re- 
ply. 

“Faculties,” corrected the 
girl. 

“You go to your church. I’ll 
go to mine. I have facilities.” 

The girl bought fifty dollars 
worth of chips and found a 
place at the green table.” She 
waited for a few minutes to 
give her companion time to 
get well situated and then put 
half the chips on Number 
Ten. She was afraid to use all 


her chips for fear Macready 
would make a mistake the 
first time. 

The wheel spun madly and 
then came to its dramatic con- 
clusion with the little black 
ball far from Number Ten. 
But the wheel jerked erratic- 
ally several times and then 
the ball came to rest in Num- 
ber Ten. 

“Ten, Black,” called the 
puzzled croupier, Sleepy-Eye. 
He had been wearing out his 
right toe trying to get the ball 
into the lightly played section 
in the low fifties. 

The wheel spun again and 
once more Ten paid off. A 
tower of chips was pushed to- 
wards the excited girl. 

“Let ’em ride. Sleepy,” said 
Dolly, her heart pounding 
rapidly. Good old Macready, 
s'he thought, as the wheel 
spun the third time. Word of 
Dolly’s big winnings had 
spread to the other games and 
the table was now jammed. As 
the wheel slowed down, Dolly 
saw two fat men near the 
spinning disk being pushed 
apart by some unseen force. 
But the opening was imme- 
diately closed by the twin 
mountains of flesh. Just as the 
wheel stopped there was a 
grunt of pained surprise from 
one of the fat men who 
danced around holding one 
leg. The ball jumped and fell 
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into Number Eleven. Just as 
the croupier was about to 
shout out the good news, the 
black pellet hopped neatly into 
Number Ten slot. 

“Number Ten, black,” 
hoarsely muttered the usually 
unemotional Sleepy-Eye. 

Dolly, with the help of two 
enthusiastic crew-cut boys 
from Princeton, cashed in her 
chips and was presented witjr 
a neat package of bills mark- 
ed $5,000. 

“Hey,” protested one of her 
new escorts who should have 
been going to the Harvard 
Business School, “she won a 
lot more than that.” 

“I’m sorry, Dolly,” said the 
shifty-eyed cashier, Turk. 
“But I’ll have to get Herbert 
to give you a check for the 
rest. Be a sweet kid and wait 
in the office here for a min- 
ute.” 

She dismissed the two 
eager boys and went into the 
simple office. In movies, she 
noted, the offices of all night 
clubs were ornate and filled 
with the modern Masters. 
This one was small, dirty and 
the only picture was one of 
Jack Dempsey being catapult- 
ed out of the ring by the 
amazed Firpo. 

The door of the office 
opened and then closed with 
quiet emphasis. 


“Psst,” said an alcoholic 
voice. 

“Psst yourself, John Bar- 
leycorn. No one can hear you 
in here. You were great out 
there, Mac.” 

“Not sho great,” answered 
the invisible professor. “I’ve 
been dropping a few eaves 
and I’ve found out they 
sh-shuspect shomething. Your 
friend Herbert said he was 
going to give you shome . . . 
what was that now? Oh, yes 
. . . lumpsh.” 

Her face went white. 
“Those guys don’t play potsy ! 
They’re rough. What am I go- 
ing to do?” She looked des- 
perately towards the strong 
smell of assorted spirits. 

“The ansher is quite ob- 
vious.” A sprayer appeared 
from nowhere and the girl 
felt a damp, prickly sensation 
on her neck. 

“Mac, you’re such a com- 
fort to a girl.” She closed her 
eyes. “Hurry up. I want to be 
a gone girl before those goons 
get here.” 

The girl opened her eyes 
and looked down at her feet. 
She was footless. 

There was an empty hiss 
from the sprayer. “Paints’h 
all gone,” said Vickers. 

“I’m all invisible anyway. 
So what?” 

Vickers coughed politely. 
“My dear Miss Bush, you are 
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en-tirely insivi . . invili . . 

ilvisi , . 

“Invisible,” offered the re- 
lieved girl. 

“Except for one area.” 

“One area. Where? I can’t 
see any of me.” 

“The vilit the visi- 

tible.. ” 

“The visible. Yes, yes, 
what?” 

“The portion vibisle you 
can’t see. It ish your poster- 
ior.” 

“My post . . 

‘‘Commonly referred to ash 
the butt-ox.” 

The girl ran to the full 
length mirror on the door and 
craned her neck. A well- 
formed bottom, clothed in 
red satin, wiggled slightly in 
the mirror. “Oh, my . . .'Why 
did you have to leave that for 
last?” 

There was the pounding of 
heavy feet outside the door. 

“The lath the best of all the 
game,” was the furry reply. 

The door opened and Her- 
bert, the cashier and four 
burly assistants who looked 
like the sons of the Neander- 
th^,! man burst into the room. 

“Okay now, Dolly, what’s 
this I hear about ...” Her- 
bert looked around the room. 
‘T thought you said she was 
in here, Turk?” 

“She was,” replied the cash- 
ier. "I saw her come in. Hey, 
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boss, what’s that red flag do- 
ing over by the door?” He 
pointed in wonder at the de- 
parting Dolly. 

“There’s something fishy! 
Close that door,” ordered 
Herbert. 

Tfle cashier started to close 
the door when the large glass 
framed picture of Firpo gap- 
ing at Dempsey jumped from 
the wall and crashed over his 
head. He peered dazedly 
through the frame as the red 
flag fluttered out of sight. 

“You were magnificent!” 
exulted Dolly as they tripped 
down the brownstone steps. “I 
insist we call our first son 
Firpo.” 

“Firpo? Who is Firpo?” 

“The Wild Bull of the Pam- 
pas.” 

“0,” answered Vickers as 
though that explained every- 
thing. “Now where to?” 

“EEEEEK!” A famous 
movie star who was also fa- 
mous for her love of the bot- 
tle screamed as she started to 
climb the steps of the Club 
Sixteen. The reason, of course, 
was the visible part of Dolly. 

“Let’s scram out of here, 
Mac,” cried the girl. 

A police whistle blew shril- 
ly. “Hey!” cried one of New 
York’s Finest. “What the 
devil’s going on?” 

Dolly and Vickers as they 
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turned to hide from the cop 
bumped into two plier sales- 
men from Oshkosh and their 
girl friends. All six tumbled 
to the pavement amid wild 
confusion. 

“What’s coming off here 
anyway?” queried the puzzled 
cop running towards the tan- 
gled group. Dolly in the fall 
had lost her fur stole and now 
her arms and shoulders were 
visible. 

“It’s aliens from Mars!” 
screamed one of the plier 
salesmen. The policeman 
pulled out his club and dashed 
towards Dolly, alien or no 
alien. Just as he was about to 
seize the exposed shoulders, 
an unseen male foot tripped 
him and he piled on top of the 
two fallen party girls. 

Dolly and Vickers dashed 
across the Avenue of the 
Americas, bowled over a hot 
chestnut man on the west side 
of the street and raced to- 
wards Broadway. 

The policeman, meanwhile, 
had tapped with his club on 
the sidewalk and a mounted 
officer galloped down the 
street towards them like Roy 
Rogers in the last reel. Vick- 
ers pulled the girl into a 
gaudily-lit Penny Arcade that 
extended to the next block. 

Three pimple-faced boys, 
home for the holidays from 
Choate, were just coming up 


for air after spending their 
pennies on HER BOUDOIR 
and other similar co-educa- 
tional scenes. They gaped to 
see the Daliesque section of 
Dolly twinkle past them. 
They swallowed their gum 
and started to shout. 

Two frightened but angry 
green eyes suddenly glared at 
them out of nowhere and 
their shouts froze in their 
throats. 

“Lesh get a taxi,” suggest- 
ed Vickers as they pushed the 
door and stepped into the cold 
once more. “I'm freezhing.” 

“Well, what d’ya think I 
am. One of the original Hot 
Peppers ?” 

“My head ish frozn.” He 
sneezed. A man with a Hom- 
burg passed at that moment. 
The Homburg flew from the 
man’s head. 

“Hey, what the . . .” The 
man looked around but could- 
n’t see his hat for it was hid- 
den behind the invisible Vick- 
ers. The man then ran down 
the street thinking the wind 
had blown it away. 

“Thish is more like it,” said 
Vickers. A hat, gaily tilted, 
appeared at head level. 
“Theresh a taxi. Hey, taxi, 
attention, s’il vous plait!” 

There was a squeal of 
brakes and an unseen hand 
opened the rear door of the 
taxi. 
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“Hey, you can’t . . whis- 
pered the exasperated Dolly. 

But she was pushed into 
the cab and Vickers followed 
her. 

“Where to, folks?’’ asked 
the taxi driver turning 
around to look at his fares. 
“Oh, Mary Mother . , .’’ he 
moaned when he’ saw a pair 
of white shoulders sitting 
next to a rakish Homburg. 
With a shriek of terror he 
jumped out of his cab and ran 
down the street. At that mo- 
ment came the ominous ani- 
mal growl of a police car and 
the angry clopping of even 
closer horse’s hooves. 

“The cops!” cried Dolly. 
“What’re we going to do?” 

The invisible man of action 
dove into the front' seat and 
the taxi jerked forward in 
frantic kaingaroo leaps. 
“Thish is the first time I ever 
drove a car,” apologized 
Vickers. “Now, let me shee. 
The standard shift is shaped 
like H . . .” 

“The heck with the H. This 
thing is probably shiftless. 
Get this crate out of here.” 

The police siren grow loud- 
er. The clattering of hooves 
on pavement now sounded 
like all Four Horsemen in 
search of the Apocalypse. 
There was the blast of a 
whistle and the mounted po- 


liceman dashed alongside of 
them. 

“Hey, pull over there!” he 
shouted to the bucking car. 
Then he looked in the cab and 
saw it was driven by a Hom- 
burg. The policeman had been 
an honor graduate of the 
Academy and the City of New 
York might well be proud to 
know that Officer Grodowsky 
did not faint at this harrow- 
ing sight. “Stop !" he cried. 

Unfortunately the police- 
man’s horse was not made of 
as stern stuff as his master 
and one look at the Homburg 
was enough for him. With a 
wild neigh he leaped over a 
row of ashcans in a style that 
would have won him a ribbon 
at any horse show. 

Meanwhile Vickers had 
mastered the controls of the 
taxi (as a matter of record 
they were the old-fashioned H 
shift) and was speeding to- 
wards the Avenue of the 
Americas. The police car 
stopped to avoid hitting the 
usual crowd of curious Met- 
ropolitan onlookers who gath- 
er miraculously at a moment’s 
notice. By the time it thread- 
ed its way through the chat- 
tering crowd, there was no 
trace of the missing taxi. 

Thirty minutes later, a 
driverless taxi scraped 
against the curbing at 139th 
Street just off the Drive. 
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“No one’s around,” whis- 
pered a male voice. “Let’s 
go!” 

The rear door of the taxi 
opened and a pair of gleaming 
shoulders floated out. 

“I ... I have a funny feel- 
ing,” said Vickers in a quav- 
ering and almost sober voice. 
“I think I’m going to be 
shick.” 

“Good,” retorted Dolly self- 
righteously, “I hope you’re 
good and shick and . . .” 

Vickers’ head popped into 
sight. His normally blue eyes 
were flecked with red. 

“Welcome home,” greeted 
the girl. “Glad to see you 
again. I was getting a little 
tired of the little man who 
wasn’t there.” 

In a few seconds the rest of 
Vickers appeared. The girl 
gulped, for the professor stood 
under the street lamp, in the 
cold breeze swirling off the 
Hudson, in nothing but a pair 
of shorts and blue socks. 

“W . . . what happened?” 

“It’s I)-27-4. Too much ra- 
dium! It has dishintegrated 
all the material it’s touched. 
Tm cold!” 

“Well, thank God I was 
painted after you. I’d hate to 
get caught out here in 

my . . .” 

“I am afraid . . .” he start- 
ed. But his fears were real- 
ized before he could finish the 


sentence. Her head material- 
ized and then the rest of her 
body. “You must have nylon 
undergarments,” said Vickers 
looking at her curiously. 
“They dishintegrated by osh- 
mosis.” 

A piece of red material the 
size of a small flag dropped 
to the sidewalk and it was all 
that was left of the girl’s 
complete wardrobe. 

Without saying a word, the 
nude, bare-footed girl sprint- 
ed down the Drive past an old 
man who w'as taking his 
equally old dog out for a last 
tour of the hydrants. The old 
man didn’t notice Dolly but 
the dog, who had a few barks 
left in him, did and bayed like 
Bugle Annie in his efforts to 
follow what was evidently a 
lively party. 

“Hey, wait for me!” cried 
Vickers dashing after her. 

The old man did see the pro- 
fessor and he snorted in dis- 
gust. What would these 
athletes think of next, he 
grumbled as he saw the little 
man in w'hite shorts rounding 
the corner of 138th Street 
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A FEW minutes later there 
was a tentative knock at 
Dolly’s door. She cautiously 
opened it and saw the waver- 
ing Macready, dressed in his 
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stained sweatshirt and tat- 
tered gray slacks. 

“Are you all right?” he 
asked in a voice now com- 
pletely sobered by the cold 
and series of events. 

Dolly had slipped on a 
bathrobe and was combing 
her hair. Her eyes were filled 
with tears. “I lost it,” she 
sobbed. 

“Lost what?” asked the 
professor. “You seemed to 
have everything when I saw 
you las;t." When he saw the 
blush on her cheeks he stam- 
mered in confusion. “I , . . 
er . . . mean . . .” 

“The money. I dropped the 
money some place.” 

“You mean this?” Mac- 
ready held iip the sheaf of 
bills. “You dropped it when 
your clothing disintegrated. 
Rather interesting complica- 
tioa, wasn’t it? I wonder if 
anything will happen to our 
skin?” 

“If my skin falls off I’m 
going to be very upset with 
you,” she said taking the 
money. “Y’khpw;, you’re a 
real queer crock. Can you un- 
derstand everything I’m say- 
ing now?” 

“If you mean am I sober, 
the answer is an unqualified 
maybe. I still feel woozy but 
my censor is hack in complete 
control. I must have been 
crazy back there at that night 


club. Did I really dance with 
you or did I imagine it?” 

“You’ll need a few les- 
sons. Bing-bang-bang is not 
enough.” 

Macready sighed. “I’m hor- 
ribly humiliated. I shall never 
touch another drop!” 

“S . . .s . . . s . . . sst!” 
Denny hissed at them from 
the hallway. 

“Come on in, Mr. Denny. 
We got it!” called the jubilant 
girl. 

They were surprised when 
Denny entered with a sad 
face. 

“Give with a smile. Here’s 
your money. More than 
enough too. $5,000!” The girl 
handed him the money. 

Denny took the money half- 
heartedly. “I’m afraid it 
won’t do any good now.” 

“Why not?” asked Mac- 
ready. 

“We just found out from 
Mrs. Raskolsky’s cousin Al- 
vin who goes with a girl 
whose father’s brother works 
for the City that Stinker Hen- 
nessy is bringing a special 
wrecking crew at dawn to 
start tearing down the house.” 

“On Christmas morning?” 
Dolly was amazed. 

“He heard about Flynn so 
he got special permission.” 

“Can’t your friend Flynn 
do anything about it?” asked 
Macready. 
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“Sure. But it’ll take him 
till noon tomorrow since it’s 
a holiday. I just had a call 
from him and he said if we 
could hold off Hennessy’s 
wi’eckers till 12 o’clock he’d 
have all the restraining pa- 
pers ready.” 

“Let’s just have a sit-down 
strike,” suggested Dolly. 

Denny shook his head. 
“Flynn says they can tear 
down even if we’re in the 
dump so long’s the eviction 
notice’s been given.” He shook 
his head sadly. “I’m afraid the 
old house is having its last 
night on earth.” 

“I’ve got it!” suddenly 
shouted Macready. 

“Whatever it is,” muttered 
Dolly, “it’s bound to be orig- 
inal.” 

“I’ve got twenty gallons of 
D-27-4 upstairs!” he shouted. 
“We’ll paint the front of the 
house.” 

“It’s too late for improve- 
ments,” said Denny not un- 
derstanding. 

“Mr. Denny, Mac here has 
invented a paint that makes 
things invisible and . . .” 

Denny shook his head. 
“You two better get some 
rest.” 

“It’s the truth, Mr. Denny,” 
said Macready. “Come up- 
stairs and I’ll prove it to 
you!” 


Denny, still more than 
skeptical, followed them to 
the third floor. “Don’t think 
I’m an old fuddy-duddy but 
the condition you two came 
home in tonight was . . . 
well . . .” He clucked. “In the 
summertime, all right! But 
you’ll catch your death on a 
night like this.” Then in his 
inimitable manner he made a 
compliment out of a criticism 
when he added, “I will have 
to admit, Dolly, you’ve cer- 
tainly lost weight on that new 
diet of yours.” 

9 

D awn was just sticking its 
unhealthy pallid fingers 
over the , horizon when Mac- 
ready stepped down from the 
ladder leaning against an in- 
visible wall and sighed heav- 
ily. “Can you see anything 
now?” 

Dolly walked back to the 
middle of the street and look- 
ed up and down. Nothing 
remained of the old green 
boarding house except a sec- 
tion of drainpipe. “That pipe 
down there!” She pointed and 
Denny gave the area a burst 
with his electric sprayer. The 
two men then hauled down 
the ladder and joined the 
shivering girl in the street. 

“My God, it’s a miracle!” 
murmured Denny. “If I had- 


. . . NOW YOU DON’T 
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n’t seen it I wouldn’t have . . 

“One thing . . muttered 
Macready critically. 

“What’s that?’’ asked the 
girl who had grown to have a 
profound respect for the pro- 
fessor. 

“Doesn’t the back of the 
apartment house over there 
on 137th Street look funny to 
you?’’ 

“I don’t see anything 
funny,” said Denny. 

“Oh, golly, I see what you 
mean,” moaned the girl. 
“Look, Denny . . . we’ve block- 
ed out our house but it makes 
a big black blank on the first 
few stories of that apartment 
building.” 

“Oh, they’ll never notice 
that,” said Denny. “People 
are very unobservant.” 

There was a rumble of 
heavy trucks and three big 
vehicles pulled up in front of 
the invisible house. 

Hennessy, the contractor, a 
large red-faced Irishman, 
stepped out of the lead truck 
and opened the iron gate in 
front of 620. Then he stopped 
and even his back showed his 
utter amazement. He turned 
and a white face looked at the 
three people in the street. 

“W . . . what street is this?” 

“This is 138th Street, Mr. 
Hennessy. I suppose you’re 
looking for my house,” said 
Denny mildly. 


“I ... I ... I ... I .. .” 

“Good lyrics for a South 
American tune,” noted Dolly. 

“B . . . b . . . b . . . but . . .” 

“We had a little accident,” 
explained Denny. “The pro- 
fessor here . . . oh, let me in- 
troduce Dr. Macready Vickers 
of Columbia. He had the third 
floor front and he was experi- 
menting ...” 

“With radioactive ele- 
ments,” put in Macready som- 
berly when Hennessy stepped 
towards the house. “You can 
examine the wreckage if you 
like but I think you’d be safer 
out here. Radioactive dust, 
y’know.” 

Hennessy backed into his 
truck. “Wh . . . wh . . . wh . . . 
what ...” 

“This boy uses fewer words 
than Hemingway,” said Dolly. 

“Go on back,” shouted 
Hennessy to the two other 
trucks. “We don’t need to do 
nothing.” 

The second floor front win- 
dow opened and Krumbein’s 
tousled head appeared in the 
empty space. “Could I be of 
any assistance?” he asked po- 
litely. 

“Go back to bed!” hissed 
Dolly. 

Krumbein’s head vanished 
just before Hennessy looked 
curiously towards the house. 

“Who was that?” asked the 
contractor. "Somebody still in 
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the wreckage? Funniest darn 
hole I ever seen. Just big and 
black.” He waved his arm as 
the two trucks drove off down 
the street. 

“Oh, no. Nobody in there,” 
said Denny. 

“The world comes to an 
end at 6:45 tomorrow morn- 
ing!” intoned a loud ominous 
voice. This time Nora Doyle’s 
turbaned head appeared 
twenty feet from the ground. 
Hennessy’s mouth dropped 
open. “Prepare to meet your 
maker!” instructed Nora, 
then disappearing into noth- 
ingness. 

“D ... d ... d ... did you 
s . . . s . . . ee . . .” stam- 
mered Hennessy. 

“See what?” asked Mac- 
ready looking at the contrac- 
tor soberly. 

“What did you have for 
breakfast?” asked Dolly. 
“Wheaties with schnapps?” 

“I thought I saw . . .” He 
smiled weakly. “I ... I guess 
I been woi’king too hard, at 
that.” 

“Now Hennessy Tennessy,” 
said Dolly, “go tootle your 
flute and leave us to our 
tragedy.” 

The big Irishman, his face 
a study in amazement, opened 
the truck door and slowly got 
in. “Back to the garage. Bill,” 
he said still dazed from the 
experience. 

. . . NOW YOU DON’T 


10 

T he most amazing thing 
happened. D-27-4 must 
have been exposed to the ra- 
dium longer than planned, 
because at exactly 9:37 that 
morning the front wall of the 
green boarding house disinte- 
grated completely leaving No. 
620 looking like the cross-sec-, 
tion of a stomach in THE 
MEDICAL JOURNAL. All 
the front rooms of the house 
were exposed to the curious 
public. 

At 9:48, Officer Grennan 
escorted Putlitz, sadder and 
now wiser than ever, to what 
had once been the front door. 

“Something’s happened to 
the front of your house,” said 
the observant officer to Denny 
who was sitting in the front 
room in his overcoat. 

“Yes, we know,” said 
Denny agreeably. “Fast-ac- 
tion termites.” 

“Another ticket,” groaned 
Putlitz. “I g-g-got ’nother 
ticket. That makesh thirty- 
eight tickets I got this year 
already. And I was up at three 
o’clock to move my car too. 
What k-k-kinda life is t-that 
anyway?” He staggered up 
the stairs to his room, com- 
pletely oblivious of the gaping 
crowd in the street. 

Mrs. Castle came into the 
front room carrying her 
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mangy rabbit coat. “Mrs. Ras- 
kolsky!” she called. 

The hawk-faced woman 
came up from the other base- 
ment apartment, her face blue 
with cold. 

“Why doncha wear my 
coat, Mrs. Raskolsky? And 
come on over to our side. We 
got four whole walls.” 

“Tth . . . that's very kind, 
Mrs. Castle. I certainly will.” 
She put on the old coat grate- 
fully. “Let me go get my radio 
first.” 

“Oh, beejasus don’t forget 
the radio,” said Mrs. Castle 
softly. “I couldn’t do without 
the goddam radio!” 

The sad unharmonious 
wheeze of a street musician, 
the last of his tribe, drew the 
attention of the shivering 
crowd. An old man, his nose 
running and his eyes red with 
cold, came up from the Drive 
playing seven musical instru- 
ments simultaneously. 

Macready who was stand- 
ing in the front yard with one 
arm possessively around 
Dolly guessed the tune was 
THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW 
YORK. But the girl, more fa- 
miliar with the seamy side of 
life, knew it was SHE WAS 
ONLY A BIRD IN A GILD- 
ED CAGE. 

The old man opened the 
gate and stepped into the 
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yard. “My back teeth are 
floating,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper to Denny who was 
rocking contentedly. “Do you 
mind if I use your men’s 
room?” 

“Go right ahead,” said the 
agreeable man pointing to the 
staircase. “Second floor to the 
right.” 

“Maybe he has crabs,” 
cautioned the realistic Mrs. 
Castle. 

"Go on,” said Denny wav- 
ing the uncertain old man up 
the stairs. “He’s a musician, 
isn’t he?” 

Mrs. Raskolsky came up 
from her apartment with the 
radio. When she saw the old 
man heading for the bath- 
room she said, “What if he’s 
got crabs?”' 

Just then old Mrs. Mul- 
roony came puffing up the 
stairs from the other side of 
the house. “Hey!” she shout- 
ed to the assembled audience. 
“Guess what!” 

“What?” asked Denny, the 
perfect straight man. 

“Charlu is out in the back- 
yard with Fluffy, the super’s 
part Per.sian!” 

“So what?” asked Mac- 
ready. 

“So what?” Dolly smiled 
and affectionately ruffled the 
professor’s luxuriant hair. 
“Fluffy is a lady.” 

Macready scratched his 
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head and then turned to the 
girl. “My paint evidently has 
hidden factors.” 

11 

A YEAR has passed since 
the brief disappearance 
of the house on 138th Street. 
With the $5,000 Mr. Denny 
put in a new front and made 
all the necessary repairs. 

Dolly and Macready con- 
tinued to live on the entire 
third floor until the birth 
of Albert (for Macready ’s 
Princeton friend) Firpo 
Vickers. Now the little family 
lives happily in Rowayton, 
Conn. Macready -who had 
never kissed a girl before he 
met Dolly, bought four books 
on that and allied subjects 
and has proven to be an adept 
and original student. 

You are probably curious 
about the outcome of the 


D-27-4 series. Ninety-eight 
subsequent experiments re- 
sulted in invisibility but con- 
tinued disintegration. As an 
invisibility paint it, therefore, 
was a sad failure. However, 
a month after Dolly had been 
subjected to its spray, X-rays 
showed the, complete disap- 
pearance of her cancer. And 
now on the front of the green 
boarding-house is a bronze 
plaque which reads : IN THIS 
HOUSE DR. MACREADY 
VICKERS DISCOVERED 
THE CURE FOR CANCER. 

One final note : Charlu 
moved to Rowayton with the 
Vickers. Not a whisper of 
scandal followed this nicely 
readjusted cat from the city 
and he i.s now considered one 
of tlie honored Rajahs in this . 
fashionable but healthy su- 
burban community. Every- 
body calls hint Charley. 

THE END 


Did you know that there’s nothing particularly modern about 
the rocket? It was used as a military weapon by our ancestors 
as far back as 3,000 B.C. 


• • 
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BY CHRISTOPHER THAMES 


NO 
WAY 
OUT 

T here are two ways to 
escape the death house in 
Sing Sing. Either you receive 
a last minute reprieve or they 
carry you through the back 
door in a plain pine casket. 

I took the third way out. 

It was five minutes to eleven 
of a Thursday night in June. 
A balmy, star-sprinkled night, 
I later learned. A night for 
lovers, not a night for death. 
But I was going to die, cour- 
tesy of the People of the State 
of New York, who had, two 
months before, found me 
guilty of murder. I was, and 
am, innocent. 

' The metal door grated 
open. The warden stood there, 
a stocky man with the guile- 
less face of a school teacher. 
With him were two guards 
and the prison chaplain. 

“You’ll have to go now, 
son,” the chaplain said. 
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They took me through tht green 
door and strapped me into that 
big chair and threw the switch. 
But instead of being dead, I was 
walking along a lonely road with 
mythology’s most beautiful girll 

I nodded. I stood op and 
crushed out my cigarette. As 
I reached the door of the cell, 
the guards fell in one on each 
side of me. We started walk- 
ing, the warden in front, then 
the guards flanking me, the 
chaplain bringing up the rear. 
The last mile is only a few 
dozen feet, from the rivet- 
studded door of the death cell 
to the smaller green door, 
open now, beyond which is the 
oak chair, the clamps, the 
straps, and death. 

They marched me in there. 
A dozen spectators lined the 
benches. Newspapermen, I 
guessed. A prison doctor stood 
off in the dark shadows with 
a stethoscope dangling from 
his neck. 

The warden cleared his 
throat and read the sentence 
which had brought me here. 
I’d heard it so often I knew it 




I had my choice: the electric chair or Thor's hammer. 
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by heart, but I listened to his 
droning voice. “Within two 
weeks of this date, the Sheriff 
of Manhattan County shall de- 
liver the said John Wilson to 
the Warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, where he shall be kept 
in solitary confinement until 
the week beginning June 
twenty-second, and upon some 
day of the week the Warden 
of Sing Sing Prison shall do 
execution upon the said John 
Wilson in the mode and man- 
ner prescribed by law.” 

The guards kneeled near 
the high-backed oak chair, 
their fingers fumbling with 
the straps and clamps. The 
warden said, “Do you have 
any last statement, Wilson?” 

I shook my head. What was 
the use of saying I was inno- 
cent now? 

The warden raised his arm, 
signaling the guards to se- 
cure me in the chair. Raised 
his arm — and held it there. 

The guards stood motion- 
less, looking at him. 

The prison doctor was ad- 
justing the stethoscope in his 
ears. He stood that way, with 
his hands against his ears, un- 
moving. 

The chaplain was a grim- 
faced statue. 

The dozen spectators were 
carved from granite, the looks 
of nervous anticipation frozen 
on their faces. 


Everyone had turned to 
stone. 

Sometimes it happens like 
this, I thought. The mind, un- 
able to face the reality of 
death, retreats into insanity. 
The world is standing still for 
you, Johnny boy. All you have 
to do is walk out of here. Like 
hell. 

I poked a finger against the 
chest of the guard on my 
right. He kept on standing 
there. I poked harder, but he 
felt like stone. This is fun, I 
thought, wondering how long 
it would go on. I hauled off 
and slugged the guard across 
the jaw with my fist. 

I yowled. 

He stood there. 

He felt exactly like stone, 

“Hey!” I shouted. 

There was no answer. 

I lifted , the flap of the 
guard’s holster and removed 
his .45 automatic, tucking it 
in the waistband of my prison 
trousers. I expected all the 
statues, the warden statue, the 
chaplain statue, the guard and 
spectator statues, to start 
moving and yelling any sec- 
ond. I took a deep breath and 
walked out of there. 

Back through the short 
green corridor and through 
the cell block of the death 
house. I could see the faces of 
a few of the other condemned 
men, staring at me through 
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the bars without seeing me. 
Carved from stone. A stone 
guard stood at parade rest in 
front of the cell block door. 
I took the ring of keys from 
his belt, found -the right one, 
opened the door and kept 
walking. There was another 
door, and another key that fit. 
Then I was in the prison yard. 
There was a light on in the 
guard tower and the silhou- 
ette of a man up there near 
the shadow of a monstrous 
machine-gun. 

“Hey!” I shouted. 

Stone doesn’t answer. 

I kept walking. 

Ten minutes later I was on 
the highway leading to Ossi- 
ning. The woman was- waiting 
there for me. It was dark, but 
I could see her. After what 
had happened, it didn’t seem 
odd I Could see in the dark. 
The woman wasn’t made of 
stone. She said, “I was wait- 
ing for you, Johnny. I’m 
Diana.” 

If she meant the Roman 
goddess of the hunt, she look- 
ed the part. Diana, a goddess 
with flashing eyes and golden 
limbs. She wore a halter and 
shorts of buckskin. She had 
a quiver of arrows strapped 
to her back and a longbow 
slung across her shoulder. 
There were cars on the high- 
way, their headlights bright 


in the darkness of the night. 
None of them was moving. 

“What are you so surprised 
about?” Diana said. 

“Well, it’s just that . . .* 
But I couldn’t say any more. 
Reactjon set in. My legs trem- 
bled. My voice was thick in 
my throat. Back there, I had 
almost been executed. Now . . . 

“You answered our adver- 
tisement, didn’t you?” Diana 
demanded. 

“What are you talking 
about?” 

“Last December. Our ad in 
the papers?” 

Last December was a dif- 
ferent world. Dimly I remem- 
bered something about an ad 
I had answered. It had been 
a gag, of course. 

Diana handed me a scrap 
of paper. I recognized my sig- 
nature at the bottom. I read : 

HELP WANTED, DEITY 

So, you want to be a deity? 
Several vacancies available. 
Apply, Olympus, c/o Postmas- 
ter, New York. No salesman 
will call. 

Name John Wilson 

Address 405 East 1 6th Street, 
New York City 

Occupation Real Estate Broker 

Age 28 

Marital Status Single 
Can Travel 

(Check one) Yes / No 


NO WAY OUT 
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“It was just some kind of 
gag,” I said. 

“Here I am.” 

“Do you know what was 
about to happen back there?” 

“They were going to kill 
you for a crime you didn’t 
commit.” 

“Then you — turned them to 
stone ?” 

Diana grinned at me. 
“Hardly,” she said. “You 
have merely been speeded up. 
Your heart beats thirty-five 
thousand times a minute in- 
stead of seventy. Your re- 
flexes are five thousand times 
faster. This night shall be 
like five thousand nights to 
you. It’s the night of the gods, 
Johnny. We’re back on 
Earth.” 

You argue with her. Not 
me. The Sing Sing death 
house was back down the 
road a mile or so. I was here. 
The cars on the highway were 
motionless but you could 
smell their exhaust. I said, 
“You mean I’m hired as a . . . 
a deity?” 

“Your application has been 
approved provisionally.” 

“So?” 

“There’s one vacancy left. 
The Chief and Mercury have- 
n’t seen eye to eye for cen- 
turies. The Chief fired him. 
There are three applicants to 
be screened.” 

“But only one vacancy?” 


“Yes. Jupiter — ” 

“That’s the Chief?” 

“Right. Jupiter. will make 
the final decision. Until he 
does, I’m your patron.” 

“What happens to the two 
applicants who aren’t hired ?” 

“They go right back where 
they came from.” 

“Exactly where they came 
from?” 

"Exactly. In your case, the 
electric chair.” 

“What kind of job did this 
Mercury have?” 

“He was our messenger.” 

“That’s the job I have to 
fill?” 

“Yes.” 

"Or else back I go?” 

“Back you go.” 

“I’ll be the best messenger 
you ever saw,” I promised. 

Diana smiled. “Give me 
your hand,” she said. 

I held her hand. I blinked. 
The Ossining Highway was 
gone. We stood, still holding 
hands, on the corner of 47th 
Street and Fifth Avenue in 
New Yorkj me in my death- 
house outfit, Diana in her 
brief buckskins. The passers- 
by stood like statues, some 
with their feet poised on air 
to take a step, some halfway 
off the curb and into the 
street, as if defying the law 
of gravity. In the middle of 
the street, a taxi and a gleam- 
ing new Olds 88 convertible 
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had just scraped fenders. The 
cars were together as if they 
were glued that way, fender to 
fender. The red-faced taxi 
driver was leaning out his 
rolled down window. His 
mouth was wide open. Prob- 
ably, he was-getting ready to 
shout. 

It was a completely silent 
world. 

“The sound waves are too 
slow for your speeded up 
senses,” Diana explained. 
“Well, here we are.” 

“I’ll get that job,” I said. 

Diana nodded. “You’d bet- 
ter.” 

You know how so many 
stories start. The Olympus 
Building was, and is, on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 
47th Street. In this case, it 
w'as, but isn’t. It was there 
briefly, that Thursday night. 
But you won’t find it there 
now. 

Diana and I entered 
-through the revolving door 
and took the elevator up to 
the top floor. The elevator 
operator was a cloven-hoofed 
satyr name of Pan. 

“Some job,” he complained 
to Diana. “Elevator boy.” 

Diana nodded in sympathy. 

“What with hi-fi and all, a 
piper like me don’t have a 
chance.” Pan removed a set 
of pipes from his leather 


trousers and placed them to 
his lips, playing a doleful 
melody. “Put in a good word 
for your old pal Pan when you 
see the Chief, huh?” he said 
hopefully. 

Diana nodded again and led 
me off the elevator. “Wait 
here,” she said. 

The place was a large recep- 
tion room, plush-carpeted, 
with chairs that looked and 
felt like baby clouds but 
somehow supported your 
weight. I sat down in one of 
them and drifted toward the 
far wall, watching as Diana 
approached the receptionist 
and said, “I’ve got Johnny 
Wilson.” 

The girl, whose name was 
lo according to the sign on 
her desk, asked, “Who’s he?” 

“One of the applicants for 
Mercury’s job." 

“Oh, I am sorry,” lo said. 
“Didn’t you know?” 

Diana shook her head. 
“Know what?” 

“The Chief gave Mercury 
one more chance.” 

I popped out of my cloud 
and walked over to the desk. 

Diana was saying, “Are 
there any other vacancies?” 

“No. That was the only 
one.” 

“I’m sorry, Johnny,” Diana 
told me. “You’ll have to go 
back. I’m terribly sorry.” 

I stood there. I didn’t think 
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I could get anywhere argu- 
ing, but I wasn’t going back 
under my own power. They’d 
have to carry me. “Look,” I 
said. “Maybe you need an ex- 
tra around here. You know, 
a stand-in. It wasn’t my idea, 
you grabbing me out of the 
execution chamber like that. 
Now I’m not going back.” 
Like a would-be suicide in that 
old joke, I thought with grim 
humor. You saved my life, 
now support me. 

“I like you, Johnny,” 
Diana said. “I’d like to help 
you. But regulations . . .” 

“Nuts to regulations,” I 
shouted. “I'll see the Chief 
himself.” I walked by lo's 
desk and headed for the door 
behind it. The smoked glass 
of the door bore the legend: 
JUPITER. Under it, in small- 
er letters, were the words 
Jove and Zeus. Even a god 
had need for aliases, I 
thought. 

“You can’t go in there,” lo 
called in a loud voice. 

I heard footsteps behind 
me. I didn’t look back. I 
opened the door without 
knocking. lo was shouting: 
“Hercules! Hercules, help!” 

Jupiter-Jove-Zeus was sit- 
tin.g behind a cloud desk. He 
had a huge chest, bare, mat- 
ted with thick gray hair. He 
said, “If Juno sent you, son, 


you can march right back and 
tell her I’m not fooling 
around with lo.” 

“No one sent me,” I said. 
“I’m looking for a job.” 

“What the hell are you, a 
mortal ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Jupiter’s face took on vary- 
ing shades of purple. He was 
going to say something and 
none of it was going to be 
pretty, when four figures 
bui’st in through the door. 

Diana, who looked con- 
cerned. 

lo, who looked ^frightened. 

A matronly woman who 
probably once had been beau- 
tiful, who looked like she knew 
how to henpeck Jupiter. Juno, 
I figured. 

A giant of a man in breech- 
clout and muscles. 

lo pointed a finger at me, 
saying, “That’s him.” 

Muscles bellowed and 
charged across the room to- 
ward me. I heard Juno yell, 
“I told you to get rid of this 
girl. I don’t want lo working 
in your office.” 

'Then Muscles had reached 
me. “Clobber him. Here!” lo 
cried. She seemed to be en- 
joying herself. 

I sidestepped and watched 
Hercules lunge by. He crash- 
ed into Jupiter’s cloud desk, 
forcing it back against the 
wall and pinning Jupiter 
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there like a squashed fly. Juno 
screamed. 

Hercules’ voice was louder. 

He came for me again, 
crouching. He was the strong- 
est man — make that deity — 
who ever lived. If he wrapped 
his arms around me I was 
through. I knew it. I won- 
dered if the Olympians had 
ever learned anything about 
judo. I prayed they hadn’t. 

I caught Hercules’ arm and 
spun him up and over in a 
heal. He landed heavily and 
looked bewildered. They had- 
n’t. 

Hercules was still bellow- 
ing, but some of the starch 
had gone out of him. He 
swung a roundhouse right. I 
ducked and found the pres- 
sure point under his arm and 
jabbed it. Hercules fell down 
again. 

I turned to Jupiter, who 
was pushing out from behind 
the desk. “I’m applying for 
Hercules’ job,” I said. 

“Look out!” Diana scream- 
ed. 

I whirled ^nd barely had 
time to roll with the blow. If 
I hadn’t, Hercules would have 
taken my head off. As it was, 
I -wound up flat on my back. 
This is it, Johnny boy, I 
thought. Short and sweet. It’s 
back to the execution chamber 
for you. Hercules took his 
time. He knew he had me. He 


watched me wipe blood from 
my lips with the back of my 
hand. He smiled at lo, stand- 
ing over me and flexing his 
muscles for her. 

“Hit him again,” lo said. 

It was dirty fighting, the 
kind they teach you in Marine 
combat school. 'The kind I had 
learned during the Korean 
War. I grabbed Hercules’ 
ankle with my right hand and 
jammed my right heel against 
his kneecap. I pulled the 
ankle forw^ard with my hand 
and kicked the kneecap back 
with the heel of my foot. 

There was a cracking 
sound. 

I let go. I stood up. Hercules 
was on the floor, holding his 
broken kneecap and howling. 
I knew he was through and 
he knew it, but it took some 
time before Jupiter realized 
it. lo stood there with hands 
on hips, waiting for Hercules 
to get up and finish me. Of 
course, he wasn’t going to. 

“He won fair and square,” 
Diana said. Finally under- 
standing what had happened, 
lo rushed outside to summon 
Apollo w’ho was, among other 
things, the Olympian doctor. 

“I never would have be- 
lieved it,” Jupiter admitted. 
“Besting Hercules with his 
bare hands.” 

“Listen,” I said, keeping my 
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foot in the door before they 
slammed it shut, “I still want 
a job. Why don’t you at least 
give me a chance?” 

“Why don’t you give him 
Here’s job?” Diana finished 
for me. “Here won’t be any 
good for a long time with that 
broken leg.” 

“That’s impossible,” said 
Jupiter. “A mortal can’t re- 
place a deity.” 

“It happens every now and 
then,” Diana pointed out. 
“Look at Mercury. Every 
time you blow your top at 
him, you replace him with a 
mortal.” 

“But not Hercules.” 

Juno leaned across the desk 
and said, “That’s what’s the 
matter with you. Some hus- 
band I’ve got. No originality. 
Afraid to do anything differ- 
ent. What was good enough 
in the pre-Homeric days is 
good enough now. Why do 
you think those Norse up- 
starts have made so much 
progress? I’ll tell you why. 
Because they’re willing to try 
something new. They’re not 
old-fashioned like you. Before 
you know it, they’ll outstrip 
us in everything.” 

“Now, Juno.” 

“Hercules was never able 
to best their strong man, was 
he? He never defeated Thor 
in combat.” 

"No, but Thor didn’t polish 
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him off, either. It w'as always 
a draw.” 

“Look how this mortal han- 
dled Hercules. Couldn’t he do 
the same to' Thor? Couldn’t 
he?” 

Jupiter was about to an- 
swer, but at that moment 
Apollo entered the room and 
bent down to examine the 
injured Hercules. “Clean 
break,” he said, probing here 
and there and making Her- 
cules wince. “He’ll be out 
of commission indefinitely. 
Chief.” 

“See?” Juno said. “You 
have no choice now. This 
mortal will have to take Her- 
cules’ place, won’t he?” 

“Let me think about it.” 

“Think, nothing ! The Norse 
Gods are stripping us of our 
best young people. Only last 
week Orion defected to their 
camp. The week before, Da- 
mon and Pythias. And Pan is 
getting restless. You’ve got to 
do something, Jupiter." 

“What’s your name, mor- 
tal?” Jupiter demanded, 
scowling at me. 

“Johnny Wilson,” I said as 
Apollo helped the hobbling 
Hercules from the room. lo 
followed them, crying softly. 
If Juno kept her eyes opened, 
she wouldn’t have to worry 
about lo. Clearly, lo had a 
new crush. 

“Some name for the God of 
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strength,” Jupiter said. 
“Johnny Wilson.” 

Juno grinned at me. We 
were going to get along all 
right, I thought. She said, “I 
wouldn’t talk, Zeus Pater. 
That’s what Jupiter comes 
from, you know. Zeus Pater.” 

“That was a long time 
ago.” 

“Wilson isn’t such a bad 
name,” Diana said. 

But Jupiter was still 
frowning. “It has no class. No 
class at all. Like Thor, Her- 
cules ...” 

“If he can knock the stuff- 
ings out of that pompous 
Norse oaf, Thor,” said Juno, 
“I don’t care what his name 
is. Young man, you’ve just 
been hired.” 

“Well . . .” Jupiter began. 

“I said, he’s hired. Diana, 
take him in charge. Teach him 
the ropes. And hurry. This 
may be our night on Earth, 
but as soon as he’s ready your 
Johnny Wilson is leaving 
Earth to. challenge Thor. Y ou 
understand?” 

“Yes,” said Diana. “Come 
on, Johnny.” 

“Well, it’s only a temporary 
position,” Jupiter said. “Un- 
til Hercules heals.” 

Juno nodded. 

I got out of there with 
Diana. lo was sitting at her 
desk, sobbing. She flipped off 
the office intercom. She had 


been listening to our conver- 
sation inside. 

“That girl is going to be 
trouble,” Diana predicted. 

Two days later, they were 
throwing a party for me. Sort 
of a welcome to Olympus. I 
say two days because I slept 
twice and ate half a dozen 
meals, getting to know Diana 
better in the process. But ex- 
ternally, objectively, almost 
no time had passed. Outside 
on Fifth Avenue, the taxi 
driver was still getting ready 
to yell. I thought his face look- 
ed redder. One of the pedes- 
trians who had one foot 
suspended off the curb now 
had his weight down on it. 
The gods and goddesses were 
everywhere, though, flitting 
about among the statues. They 
procured a strawberry short- 
cake from Lindy’s for my 
party, stopping to admire the 
celebrity statues. They filched 
the roast and all the trim- 
mings from Headquarters 
Restaurant on 49th Street. 

We were gathered in a ban- 
quet hall on the tenth floor of 
the Olympus Building, half a 
hundred gods and goddesses. 
Diana offered the first toast — 
with nectar, of course. “To 
Johnny Wilson,” she said. 
“May he w'hip that upstart, 
Thor.” 

I touched glasses with 
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Diana. We drank. Pan and lo 
stood nearby, waiting expec- 
tantly. At first I didn’t know 
why. Then I knew, and knew 
also it was too late. 

My head felt light, too 
light. Diana looked blurry. 
She held my arm and said, 
"Johnny, I don’t feel so good.” 

Pan smirked. lo went to 
join Hercules, who hobbled 
into the room on crutches. 
Everyone was watching us. 

“I’d better go and sit down 
some place," Diana said. I 
tried to lead her to a sofa. 
Everything was spinning. Pan 
followed us across the floor, 
still smirking. 

I turned and hurled my 
goblet of nectar at Pan. I 
could hardly see him. I was 
supporting Diana’s weight 
now, but I was hardly able to 
support my own. “They gave 
us a Mickey,” I said. 

“What,” Diana asked, “is a 
Mickey?” And then found out 
the hard way. 

Pan or someone eased us to 
the floor. 

There was the sound of auto 
horns. The hum of voices all 
around us. Someone was yell- 
ing: 

“You meatball! Don’t you 
know you gotta signal if you 
make a left turn? You learn 
how to drive from a mail or- 
der house or something?” 


The red-faced taxi driver. 

I was in time with the 
world again. So was Diana. 
She stood next to me, fluffing 
her long blonde hair. People 
were staring at us and smil- 
ing. Diana in her buckskins. 
Diana with her bow and ar- 
row. Somehow it hadn’t seem- 
ed strange in the Olympus 
Building. It seemed strange 
now. And me in my death- 
house suit. 

In a few,seconds, I thought. 
Sing Sing would be in an up- 
roar. They wouldn’t know 
how I did it, but they’d know 
I was out. I wouldn’t last five 
minutes on the streets of New 
York in this get-up. 

“Quick!” I said to Diana. 
“We’ve got to get out of here. 
Speed us up again.” 

Diana shook her head. “I 
can’t.” 

A crowd was gathering 
around us. They were waiting 
to find out what we were ad- 
vertising. “You can’t?” I 
gasped. 

“That’s right, I can’t. When 
you’re slowed down to the 
normal time-speed, it’s like a 
drug. It takes a while to wear 
off. Sometimes hours, some- 
times minutes. Johnny, that 
means we’re trapped here.” 

Trapped — and lo or Pan or 
whoever had supplied us with 
the Mickey had not given us 
a change of clothing. We 
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stuck out like the proverbial 
sore thumbs, and that could 
mean a return trip to the elec- 
tric chair for me. 

“Then hurry!” I cried, and 
led Diana in through the 
night entrance of the Empire 
Trust Building. It was there 
where the Olympus Building 
should have been but wasn’t. 
Don’t ask me how to explain 
it. 

The uniformed night watch- 
man said, “You can’t come in 
here at this hour without a 
pass,” and then looked at us. 
“Well,” he added. 

I hit him. I didn’t like the 
idea, but it was either a swol- 
len jaw for him or the electric 
chair for me. Diana stood 
there unabashed while I strip- 
ped him down to his under- 
wear and climbed into his 
maroon and gold uniform. It 
wasn’t exactly street clothing, 
but it was the first step. We 
waited in the shadows near 
the bank of elevators, won- 
dering how long it would be 
before a night owl came to 
catch up on his work in one 
of the offices upstairs. The 
watchman had a small port- 
able radio on the sign-in desk. 
I switched it on and heard : 

. . French Union forces 
in the Kingdom of Laos. Here 
is a bulletin just handed to 
me. Sing Sing, New York. 
Condemned criminal John 


Wilson, scheduled to die in the 
electric chair twenty minutes 
ago, has mysteriously disap- 
peared from Sing Sing prison. 
Authorities are completely 
baffled. Stay tuned to this sta- 
tion for further develop- 
ments.” 

“That’s you,” Diana said. 

I nodded grimly. “Every 
cop in New York State will 
be looking for me.” 

Just then, someone entered 
the building. I had two or 
three inches in height on him, 
but he w’as stouter. His suit 
might fit. 

“You’re new here, aren’t 
you?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

He signed the night book 
and was about to ring for the 
one operating elevator. I said, 
“I’ll take you up in one of 
the empties.” 

Then Diana came out of the 
shadows and joined us. The 
man looked surprised, then 
grinned. “I’ll bet you don’t 
mind night duty at all,” he 
told me. 

Diana took the elevator up 
for us. “Pan taught me,” she 
said. 

When w'e came down ten 
minutes later, I was wearing 
the man’s charcoal gray suit. 
I felt sorry for him, but it 
was like the night watchman. 
A bruise for him or the execu- 
tion chamber for me. 
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“Now what?” Diana de- 
manded, “Are you going to 
try and clear yourself?” 

“I can’t.” 

“You still insist you are 
innocent?” 

“Yes, but the one man who 
could prove it is dead. It’s one 
of those things where you 
happen to be the wrong place 
at the wrong time with the 
w'rong people. I’m not the 
first innocent man sentenced 
to die for a crime he never 
committed.” 

“Then what are you going 
to do?” 

“I thought we could get 
back to Olympus.” 

Diana shook her head. “It’s 
easy to get out. Hard to get 
in. lo hates you for what you 
did to Hercules. Pan is prob- 
ably working for the Norse 
gods now. They’ll keep us 
out.” 

We found a dress shop in 
the arcade of the building. 
With a night watchman on 
duty, there w'as no need for 
a burglar alarm here. We out- 
fitted Diana in a skirt and 
blouse. She didn’t like the 
idea of leaving her bow and 
quiver of arrow's behind, so 
I w'rapped them in a large box 
and tucked it under my arm. 

At that moment, the owner 
of the dress shop decided to 
come in and check his inven- 
tory. 


He saw us closing the door 
of his shop, which I had open- 
ed with the night watchman’s 
master key. He saw the pack- 
age under my arm. It was 
enough. He ran outside howl- 
ing for the police. 

We followed on his heels. 
We sprinted down 47th 
Street. All we needed was a 
few seconds to get away. 

We didn’t have them. 

The auto accident on Fifth 
Avenue had brought the po- 
lice. They came running now, 
blowing their whistles, tw'O 
of the city’s finest, “Hey, you 1 
Stop!” 

A man was climbing into a 
car at the curb. I pulled him 
away from the door and 
wrenched the keys from his 
fingers. He stumbled toward 
Diana, who., tripped him. A 
moment later, we slipped into 
the stream of westbound traf- 
fic. The police pounded down 
the sidewalk after us. 

The light was red at the 
corner of Sixth Avenue, with 
half a dozen cars waiting for 
it to change. I slammed on the 
brakes and jumped out of the 
car, Diana alongside me. The 
police were waiting with 
drawn revolvers. 

“O.K., chum,” one of them 
said, mopping the sweat from 
his brow with a handkerchief. 
“Breaking and entering. Re- 
sisting arrest. Auto theft. 
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Anything else in 3rour bag of 
tricks?” 

“Maybe,” I told him. I look- 
ed at Diana. She looked at me. 
I said, “Try speeding us up 
now.” 

Diana just stood there. 

“Well?” I said. I was almost 
pleading. 

“I’m trying, Johnny. I’m 
trying. It doesn’t work. It’s 
still too soon.” 

We marched back docily 
with the police to their prowl 
car on Fifth Avenue. The taxi 
driver was still yelling. The 
proprietor of the dress shop 
took the package from me and 
opened it. He seemed very 
surprised when he saw the 
bow and arrows inside. 

“I know this guy,” the desk 
sergeant at the precinct said. 
“I’ve seen his face before.” A 
small, gaunt, harried-looking 
man, he had been playing 
solitaire when we entered the 
station. 

Someone said, “Hey, did 
you hear about the prison 
break up at Sing Sing?” 

“I knew it,” the desk ser- 
geant said. ‘That’s it. This is 
the guy.” 

They all examined me. They 
found my picture in their 
B. C. I. files. I was Johnny 
Wilson, all right. 

“It ain’t possible,” the desk 
sergeant said. “He was up 


in Sing Sing forty-five min- 
utes ago. He couldn’t of got 
here by jet plane so fast. And 
he didn’t have a jet plane.” 

“You see the picture,” one 
of the patrolmen said. 

“I dunno. We better call 
the captain.” 

Diana whispered to me, 
“We could go to Asgard.” 

Anyplace but this police 
station, I thought. I said, 
“Where the hell is Asgard?” 

“Where the Norse gods 
live. Across the Bifrost 
Pridge. You know.” 

I said I didn’t know, but 
hastened to add I didn’t care. 

“The Aesir don’t like me,” 
Diana went on. “I’m Graeco- 
Roman. They won’t like you 
either, if Pan gets word to 
them about what you did to 
Hercules. They’ll be afraid 
for their own champion, 
Thor.” 

“But that was only a little 
while ago,” I protested. “It 
isn’t even midnight yet.” 

“It was weeks in our time, 
remember? They’ll know of 
you.” 

The police captain came out 
from a back room, his face 
draining white when he saw 
me. It’s impossible,” he man- 
aged to say, “but it’s Wilson. 
Sergeant O’Donald, get me 
the warden at Sing Sing. Get 
me the associated press. Get 
me Life Magazine. Get me . . 
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“Asgard or anyplace,” I 
said to Diana desperately. 
“Try to do your stuff now.” 

One of the policemen ap- 
proached me with a pair of 
handcuffs. Diana stood there, 
concentrating. 

The cop with the handcuffs 
was suddenly a statue. So 
were all the police. 

Pretty soon, they would 
start calling me Houdini- 
Wilson. 

Pan was walking back and 
forth on the Bifrost Bridge 
with a sandwich sign hiding 
his gnarled body. The sign 
said: 

AESIR UNFAIR TO OLYM- 
PIAN EXPATRIATES 

He seemed happy to see us. 
He said, “Pm real sorry about 
what lo talked me in to doing 
back there in the Olympus 
Building.” 

We wouldn’t hold a grudge. 
We needed an ally. 

“What happened to you?” 
Diana wanted to know as she 
stripped off the skirt and 
blouse and stood there in her 
buckskins. I liked her much 
better that way too. 

“These Aesir,” Pan com- 
plained. “Some gods. They 
said if I got rid of Johnny 
Wilson here, they’d accept me 
in Asgard. Now they say they 


don’t need pipers, so they 
won’t let me in. I can't go 
back to Olympus, so it looks 
like I’ll spend all eternity 
walking my one man picket 
line. Incidentally, I learned 
this routine in your world, 
Wilson. It’s plenty clever, you 
know.” 

We left Pan and his sand- 
wich sign and headed across 
the bridge to Asgard. A Val- 
kyrie, one of the Norse war- 
rior maids, was at the toll 
gate at the far end. 

“Identify yourselves,” she 
said. The gods were going 
modern. There was a tele- 
phone in the toll booth. 

“I’m Johnny Wilson of 
Earth.” 

The Valkyrie looked at me 
with sudden interest. “The 
mortal who broke Hercules’ 
leg? You don’t look so tough, 
but I’d like to shake your 
hand, anyway.” She shook. 
Her grip was like a pair of 
pliers. “Who’s the lady?” 

Before Diana could answer, 
I said, “Do you people want 
me to join you in Asgard? To 
become one of you?” 

“And hoWi I’m not the final 
authority, you understand, 
but I’d say the man who broke 
Hercules’ leg will always find 
a welcome here.” 

“Fine. Only, the girl goes 
with me.” 

“Who is she?” 
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“Her name is Diana, late of 
Olympus.” 

The Valkyrie almost hit the 
ceiling. She wanted to pounce 
on Diana but pounced on the 
telephone instead, saying : 
“Hello? This is the Bifrost 
Bridge guard. I’ve got a mor- 
tal name of Johnny Wilson 
here . . . yes, that’s the one. 
And Diana of Olympus. Yes. 
Yes, sir.” 

She turned to us. “You 
wait,” she said. 

“For what?” 

“Just wait.” 

Presently a horseman came 
galloping across the rolling 
green hills of Asgard toward 
the bridge. He reigned up and 
dismounted in one lithe, 
graceful motion. He wore 
royal purple and had a thin 
face with crafty eyes. “You’re 
Wilson?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“And this is Diana?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m Loki. Maybe you heard 
of me.” 

Loki. Half-brother to the 
Norse Aesir. Part Aesir, part 
Utgard giant, trusted by 
neither and intriguer against 
both. According to Norse 
mythology, Loki and Thor al- 
ways hated each other. The 
guile of one was pitted in the 
Eddas against the strength 
of the other. 


“We heard of you," Diana 
said. 

“Here’s the setup," Loki 
told us. “Odin doesn’t .know 
you’re here. Neither does my 
old enemy ...” 

“Odin?” I asked. 

“Jupiter’s opposite number 
in Asgard,” Diana explained. 

“Neither does Thor,” Loki 
went on. Pan had. brought his 
sandwich sign down to this 
end of the bridge and was 
listening to us while he walk- 
ed his picket line. “I want to 
keep it that way,” Loki con- 
tinued. “Secret. Then I’ll chal- 
lenge Thor to a fight. The 
Thunderer will laugh. He al- 
ways laughs at me. He rocks 
the sky with his laughter. Be- 
cause he makes fun of me, 
he’ll answer my challenge 
without his hammer, without 
his belt of strength, without 
his iron gloves. Then you do 
my fighting for me. Sounds 
terrific, doesn’t it? You break 
Thor’s leg like you broke 
Hercules’, and throw him 
down to the Midgard Serpent. 
Is it a deal? If you accept, 
I’ll make you the new Asgard 
Thunderer after I sit on 
Odin’s right hand instead of 
Thor.” 

“What happens to Thor?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, the Midgard Serpent 
will slay him.” 

I shook my head. “I’ve got 
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nothing against Thor. I don’t 
want to kill him.” 

“It’s either that or back 
where you came from,” Loki 
told me. 

“Don’t trust him,” Diana 
said. “Loki never carried out 
a bargain in his life.” 

“You’re telling me,” Pan 
sighed. 

Loki noticed Pan for the 
first time. “I don’t want that 
satyr hanging around the Bi- 
frost Bridge,” he said crisply. 
“I thought I told you.” 

The Valkyrie saluted and 
sallied forth after Pan. He 
darted around her and leaped 
into the saddle of Loki’s 
horse. He sped away across 
the hills of Asgard. 

“Stop him!” Loki cried. 

But the Valkyrie tripped 
over Pan’s sandwich sign. By 
the time she picked herself up 
and saddled another horse. 
Pan was almost out of sight. 
She spurred the horse and 
galloped off after him. 

“Don’t you see?” Loki said. 
“It was I who promised Pan 
admission to Asgard. Pan’s 
mad now. He’s going to tell 
Thor or Odin or both.” 

“Why did you bribe Pan to 
get rid of me if that’s the 
case?” 

“That’s easy. If you had 
remained in Olympus, you’d 
have come here to fight Thor 
as their champion. I want you 


to fight Thor as my champion. 
This was the only way.” 

“Loki would outfox his own 
mother,” Diana warned me. 
“Don’t listen to a thing he 
says.” 

“I’m a reformed man,” 
Loki protested. 

“I hear you said that before 
you had Baldur slain with the 
mistletoe, too,” Diana pointed 
out. 

“Forget it,” I said. “We 
want admission to Asgard. 
I’ll make you this promise, 
Loki : I won’t tell Thor what 
you’re planning. But I don’t 
promise to kill him or even 
try.” 

Loki nodded. “That suits 
me. I’ll arrange things so you 
have no choice.” He bent 
down and examined Pan's 
sandwich sign. “Some clever 
idea,” he said. “I’ll have to 
look into its possibilities.” 

So saying, he led us across 
the hills of Asgard to Val- 
halla, where Odin resided. I 
had a hunch Pan would get 
there ahead of us. 

Odin was a one-eyed man 
with a black patch where his 
right eye had been. He sat on 
his great throne with the 
wolves Geri and Freki at his 
feet. Frigga, his wife, sat on 
his left. Thor was on his 
.right, talking to Pan when we 
got there. 
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“Don’t believe a thing this 
Graeco-Roman satyr says,” 
Loki said, approaching Odin’s 
throne. The wolves Geri and 
Freki growled. Loki retreat- 
ed. Frigga came forward and 
stroked Geri’s muzzle with 
one hand, Freki’s with' the 
other. They stopped growling. 

“Every pantheon must have 
its traitors,” Odin said. “The 
Olympians have Pan, we have 
you, Loki. We won’t believe 
anything Pan says; we won’t 
believe anything you say, 
either.” 

Thor, meanwhile, had been 
listening to Pan. Now his 
great voice bellowed across 
the hall of Valhalla. “I have 
no fight with this mortal, this 
Johnny Wilson. Let him go in 
peace.” 

“I don’t want" to go. I can’t 
go back to Earth.” 

“But you have no special 
talent we need here, young 
man,” Frigga explained. 

“He stays as my champion 
to fight Thor!” Loki cried. 

“Thor doesn’t fight hire- 
lings of his brother gods,” 
Odin said. “The man must be 
returned to Earth.” 

“Just a minute.” This was 
Diana. She faced Odin coolly, 
ignoring Geri and Freki at his 
feet. “You know me?” 

“Diana, the Graeco-Ro- 
man.” There was no love in 
Odin’s voice. 


“As a member of the 
Graeco-Roman pantheon, I 
challenge Thor on behalf of 
Johnny Wilson. If Johnny 
wins, he can stay here in As- 
gard. If he loses . . .” 

Diana and I knew exactly 
what would happen if I 
should lose. 

Suddenly, Loki disappear- 
ed. He had been standing 
there before Odin’s throne 
and now he was gone. Frigga 
clucked her tongue. “He’s so 
petulant,” she said. “When 
he’s angered, he makes him- 
self invisible, as if that will 
help.” 

At first, the words meant 
nothing. Then I started to 
think. The more I thought 
about it, the better I liked it. 
A wild plan, but I couldn’t see 
myself being shuttled between 
Olympus and Asgard through 
this Jive-thousand day long 
night, waiting to be dropped 
back into the death chamber 
if I made a false move. It was 
a wild idea and it might make 
me the most unpopular man 
in both pantheons, including 
Loki, including Pan. Worst 
of all, it might make Diana 
hate me. 

“She hasn’t the authority 
to issue a challenge on my 
behalf,” I said. 

“Johnny!" 

“It’s true. I challenge Thor 
to battle, but not under the 
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colors of Olympus. I challenge 
Thor for Loki.” 

Loki became visible again. 
He was smiling. 

“But only on one condition. 
Whether I win or lose, Loki 
gives me his power of invisi- 
bility.” 

Loki shrugged, still smiling. 
“Agreed.” 

Thor’s laughter thundered 
across Valhalla. “I accept the 
challenge," he boomed. “So 
Loki has a whelp fighting for 
him, eh? Where’s my ham- 
mer?” 

“That’s right,” Pan said. 
“Use your hammer. He’s 
tricky.” 

“Johnny Wilson,” Diana 
said. “I hate you. You brought 
me here and now you’re de- 
serting me to ... to . . .” 

“I can’t explain now,” I 
said quickly. “Just believe 
me, that’s all. I ... I like you, 
Diana. I want you to know 
that.” 

She turned away from me 
coldly. Odin said, “We can 
arrange the fight for any day 
next week or the week after, 
unless either of the contest- 
ants would prefer another 
time.” 

I had to know how it would 
end. I couldn’t sit around and 
wait. I had to prove my point 
to Diana. “Not next week,” 
I said. 

“He wants to delay the fight 


and live a while longer,” Thor 
boomed. 

“When do you want to 
fight?” Odin asked me. 

“Here "and now,” I said in- 
stantly. 

Streaming across Bifrost 
Bridge and over the hills of 
Asgard came the Aesir, as if 
word of the coming battle 
flowed out across the land on 
an unseen tide. While the Val- 
kyrie were marshalling them 
into the great spectator stands 
which fringe the amphithea- 
ter of Valhalla, Thor was con- 
ferring with Pan. The gnarled 
little satyr was telling him, 
probably, how I had bested 
Hercules with a strange new 
method of fighting. 

The more he spoke, the less 
chance Pd have, for 'Thor was 
a mountain of a man, his bi- 
ceps as big around as a normal 
man’s thighs, his shoulders 
three feet across, his legs like 
columns of bedrock upon 
which the . basalt continents 
sit. If he learned the barest 
rudiments of judo. I’d be 
through. 

Diana was standing with 
Odin and the two white 
wolves, Geri and Freki. She 
wouldn’t look at me, but I 
went around in front of her 
and grabbed her bare shoul- 
ders. I said, “With Loki’s gift 
I may be able to prove my in- 
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nocence back on Earth. That’s 
why, Diana.” 

“Truly?” 

“Truly.” 

She nodded. She stared at 
me, searchingly. Then tears 
welled in her eyes. “You were 
lucky with Hercules. Thor will 
kill you.” 

“Not if he doesn’t get a 
chance to learn judo.” 

Again Diana nodded. She 
turned haughtily to face Thor 
and called: “Does the Aesir 
God of Strength need council 
with a gnarled satyr to best a 
mortal? Are you really Thor, 
who does that?” 

For answer, Thor’s laugh- 
ter boomed across the amphi- 
theater of Valhalla, echoing 
from the rainbow spans of Bi- 
frost Bridge and bouncing 
back upon us. Then Thor took 
his giant hammer in his hand, 
hefting it. I didn’t know how 
heavy that hammer was, but 
the haft was three feet long 
and the head a foot across. 
Still laughing, Thor hurled it 
at me. 

The hammer blurred at me, 
spinning end over end. I dove 
for the ground and could al- 
most feel its passage in the 
air above my head. It went 
on and struck the stone wall 
behind me. A jagged crack 
twice a man’s height sundered 
the wall. Then, with Thor’s 
magic, the hammer turned and 


fled back to his waiting hands, 
alighting there gently, haft- 
first ! 

I closed with him quickly. 
He wouldn’t miss again with 
the hammer. At close quar- 
ters, he tossed the hammer 
aside, waiting with a smile on 
his lips. I brought my right 
hand up from the ground and 
bounced it off his jaw. My arm 
went numb to the elbow, but 
Thor merely grunted, shook 
the blow off, and went on 
laughing. 

The wolves Geri and Freki 
growled. Otherwise, there was 
no sound but Thor’s laughter 
as he came for me. I thought, 
this was a long way from the 
electric chair but death would 
be just as permanent. 

Thor wrapped his arms 
about me, and squeezed. My 
breath caught in my throat. I 
could neither inhale it nor ex- 
hale it. There was a crunch- 
ing sound and I knew I could 
do nothing but wait for my 
ribs to crack and the fight to 
end. 

Then Thor made a mistake. 
He lifted me. 

“Watch him !” Pan yelled. 

My arms were free. I found 
Thor’s eyes with my thumbs, 
and gouged. He dropped me 
and clawed at his face. 

“The hammer,” Diana said. 
“Use the hammer.” 

Well, Thor had tried to use 
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it. I ran for the hammer and 
tugged at the haft. Thor was 
lumbering toward me, still 
blinded. I couldn’t lift the 
hammer ! 

I backed away warily, wait- 
ing for an opening. Thor came 
on, tripping over his hammer. 
He sprawled on the ground 
and lay there long enough for 
me to pounce on him and lift 
his great right arm up and 
back in a hammerlock. Thor 
howled. 

All around us, the assem- 
bled Aesir howled with him. 
I wrenched the arm higher, 
but then Thor rolled over. 
Seven feet from toes to crown 
of head, three feet across 
the shoulders, three hundred 
pounds of rock-hard muscle. 
I stood up and got out of the 
way. His eyes were red and 
watery, but Thor could see 
now. His growl made Geri and 
Freki sound like lap dogs. His 
left fist traveled six inches, 
striking like a sledge against 
my chest. I sat down. 

Thor came for me, confident 
now. I did a kip-up with my 
legs, catching his huge chest 
with my heels and letting his 
own weight and momentum 
flip him over on his back. He 
fell heavily, but scrambled to 
his feet, got the mighty ham- 
mer in his hand and swung it. 
This time it came close to 


parting my hair. Thor still 
held it, swinging again. I 
scampered away, very unhero- 
ically. 

“His belt of strength !’’ Loki 
hissed. “Here.” 

He placed a knife in my 
hand. I waited with it, then 
stepped inside the arc of his 
swing as Thor whipped the 
hammer around again. The 
belt of strength looked like a 
girdle at_ his waist. He held 
the hammer and wore the belt. 
He was not wearing his fa- 
mous iron gloves. Hammer, 
belt and gloves — those were 
the sources of Thor’s strength. 
I hacked at the belt with Lo- 
ki’s knife. I could see the 
metal fabric parting. A few 
seconds more. . . . 

Thor tripped me. My head 
struck the hard ground and 
for the next few moments 
there were three Thors, wa- 
vering and indistinct, leaping 
down at me, securing their 
fingers about my throat, chok- 
ing me. The fingers were steel. 
The three images became one, 
became Thor, choking the life 
from me. 

I heard Diana’s voice, far 
away. “Give up, Johnny! 
Tell him you’ve had enough. 
He’ll kill you.’’ 

I kept on hacking at the belt 
of strength. I could hardly see 
it now, hardly feel the knife in 
my hand. There was a roaring 
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like the far pounding of surf 
in my ears. 

The belt of strength parted. 

Then Thor and I were roll- 
ing over and over, two mortals 
now. The one fighting for his 
name and his pride, the other 
fighting for his life. We stood 
up. We faced each other and 
smiled grimly and stood that 
way, slugging. Thor, the tem- 
porary mortal, sagged. I kept 
on punching, not seeing, not 
feeling anything, my hands 
numb, my arms heavy, al- 
most too weary to raise. .Diana 
came and stopped me, saying 
words I couldn’t hear. Thor, 
minus his belt of strength, 
had been almost soft. He lay 
at my feet and the Aesir were 
howling for their old cham- 
pion, but proclaiming their 
new one. 

They’d never fete me, 
though. I whirled and faced 
Loki. “Give me the power of 
invisibility,’’ I said. 

“What’s your hurry? We 
have to celebrate.’’ 

“I want it now.’’ 

“You ought to stick around 
and make certain they elevate 
me to Odin’s right hand.’’ 

“I don’t care if they do or 
not. The bargain was, I’d fight 
as your champion. In return, 
you give me the power of in- 
visibility.’’ 

“It’s strange, but I don’t re- 
call any bargain now. Perhaps 


after you stay and help me I 
will.’’ 

Frigga was administering 
to Thor, who showed signs of 
regaining consciousness. Di- 
ana was watching me and 
Loki. Odin was looking at the 
fallen Thor and shaking his 
head sadly. I grabbed Loki’s 
arm and yanked it up behind 
him. “I’ll break it,’’ I said. 

“You’re hurting me.’’ 

“The power of invisibility.” 

Loki reached up quickly 
with his free hand, taking a 
chain with a tiny pie-wedge 
shaped amulet dangling at its 
bottom from around his neck. 
“Here,” he said. “You merely 
wish yourself invisible while 
wearing this.” 

I let him go. Cowering, he 
cringed away from me. 

“Are you coming?” I asked 
Diana. 

“Where?” 

“Back to Earth. If I can 
find the proof I need. I’m 
staying there.” 

Diana came to me suddenly, 
not smiling. Very serious. 
“When Thor had you like 
that,” she said, “his fingers 
choking you, I thought ... I 
thought . . .” 

“Hey, take it easy.” 

“You’re a mortal and I’m a 
goddess, but . , .” 

“If you live on Earth you’ll 
be mortal too?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Diana, if I clear myself 
I’m asking you to marry me.” 

Diana laughed softly. At 
first I thought the idea was 
funny to her. I should have 
used my head. A mortal and 
a goddess. But she kissed me 
with the kiss of a goddess. It 
left me weaker than all of 
Thor’s efforts. She said, still 
laughing, “It’s just funny, 
that’s all. I’m the goddess of 
the hunt. Chaste, unmarried, 
unmarriageable according to 
the old legends. I keep fair 
mortal women from falling 
into the trap of matrimony 
too soon. That’s me, that’s my 
job. Johnny, I don’t care. I 
quit. I love you!” 

Odin smiled on us and said, 
“All of Asgard is your home, 
mortal. Stay and live here 
with us.” 

I shook my head. “My world 
is Earth,” I said. 

“Then at least celebrate 
with us. You’ll find Thor as 
gracious a loser as he is a 
winner, unless I don’t know 
my own son.” 

Still, I shook my head. I 
waited only until Thor stood 
up, grinning sheepishly. “I 
should have depended more on 
my own strength and less on 
that belt,” he admitted. “It 
was a fair fight and you won.” 
We shook hands. Pan looked 
miserable. I guessed he would 


be back inside his sandwich 
sign before too long. I said 
good-bye to Odin and Frigga 
and the Valkyrie maids. Diana 
patted the heads of Geri and 
Freki. 

As the Valkyrie led us to- 
ward the Bifrost Bridge, 
gleaming with the colors of 
the rainbow ahead of us and 
spanning the gulf of infinity 
which separates Asgard from 
the mortal world, I fastened 
the amulet of invisibility 
around my neck. Diana found 
her skirt and blouse and 
climbed into them. She would 
need them where we were 
going. “Don’t forget, Johnny,” 
she warned me. “It will be 
the same as last time. If we 
slow down our time-rate, we 
can’t speed it up at once if 
we have to. Minutes or some- 
times hours must pass before 
we can be speeded up again.” 

I nodded grimly. I remem- 
bered last time, but there was 
not a thing we could do about 
it. 

We crossed Bifrost Bridge 
and looked back. Asgard 
swam in pearly mists, was 
gone. The Earth awaited us, 

“What is this place?” Diana 
asked me as we approached 
a great structure of stone and’ 
glass on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson. 

“To outsiders, a nightclub. 
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To those who know, a gam- 
bling establishment.” 

“You have friends here?” 

“Friends,” I said bitterly. 
“A man was killed here. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence made it 
seem as if I were guilty. The 
one witness to the crime, the 
man who saw the actual killer, 
died of a heart attack before 
the trial. But he wrote a de- 
position. A statement.” 

“Saying what?” 

“Saying what really hap- 
pened. Two partners own this 
club, Diana. The deposition 
was given to one of them, a 
man named Robert Tolliver. 
The other one, Parker Hen- 
drix, committed the murder 
in a fit or rage over a gam- 
bling debt.” 

We approached the gleam- 
ing glass door of the Club 
Palisade. A liveried lacky 
smiled professionally. “But if 
one partner has the evidence 
on the other,” Diana asked 
me, “why doesn’t he destroy 
it?” 

“You don’t know these peo- 
ple,” I said. “Every month 
Tolliver has Hendrix sign 
over a percentage of the club. 
It’s blackmail, with Hendrix 
hoping Tolliver will destroy 
the deposition when the club 
passes entirely into his hands. 
If I can get that deposition, 
it will prove that I’m com- 
pletely innocent.” 


“So that’s why you needed 
Loki’s amulet.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

The doorman stood aside. 
He was there purely for orna- 
mental purposes, for an elec- 
tric eye opened the door as 
we neared it. Inside was soft 
mauve lighting, small, crowd- 
ed tables, a handkerchief- 
sized dance floor wriggling 
with tight-packed couples 
doing the mambo and other 
things to the rhythm of an 
excellent Latin American 
band. I looked at my watch. 
Less than three hours had 
passed. Earth time, since I 
had been ushered into the 
execution chamber. It was 
now one fifteen, Friday morn- 
ing. 

“There is a wait for tables,” 
the Maitre’d said. 

“That’s all right.” I touched 
the amulet dangling from the 
chain and thought, I want to 
be invisible. I looked down. I 
couldn’t see my arms, my legs, 
anything. I walked over to the 
cashier’s window and reached 
in while a departing customer 
was paying his bill. I scooped 
several twenties from the 
drawer and thought they 
would be enough. Returning 
to Diana, I made myself vis- 
ible again. 

“Here’s what I want you to 
do,” I said. I explained the 
plan to her. When I finished. 
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she nodded. I added, “That’s 
the only way I can think of 
to get in there where the de- 
position is.” 

I found the Maitre’d again, 
slipping him one of my twenty 
dollar bills. “We want to go 
in back,” I said. 

“In back?” 

“Your memory is short. 
I’ve been here before.” 

“Well, you do look famil- 
iar.” 

“Familiar enough?” 

“Frankly, no.” 

I gave him another twenty 
dollar bill. 

“Now you look familiar 
enough,” he said. 

Still smiling professionally, 
the Maitre’d led us behind the 
bandstand. He knocked on a 
door, which presently opened. 
A big man in a tuxedo stood 
there. “They are all right,” 
the Maitre’d said. 

The door closed behind us. 
The great room we entered 
hummed v/ith the sound of 
voices made soft by the sound- 
proofing on the ceiling. You 
could hear the chants, though, 
and the whispers of excite- 
ment, and you could see the 
tension at the dice tables, the 
tables for twenty-one and 
jioker, the chuck-a-luck cage, 
and mostly at the big roulette 
wheel in the center of the 
floor, where a dozen pairs of 


eyes followed the clicking ball 
around the spinning red and 
black wheel. 

“You sure you know what 
to do?” I asked Diana. 

“Yes, of course.” 

I made myself invisible and 
followed her to the roulette 
table. “Place your bets, 
please,” the croupier was say- 
ing. He was smiling a house 
smile. A smile which said the 
wheel was reasonably honest 
but the odds were in the 
house’s favor anyway and 
they couldn’t lose. 

Diana put down the re- 
maining four twenty dollar 
bills and got four red chips 
for them. “Black seven,” she 
said, and placed all four chips 
on the designated square. 

Other chips were placed. 
The croupier nodded, spun 
his wheel. I moved in along- 
side Diana. She couldn’t see 
me but squeezed my hand. The 
ball skipped from slot to slot 
on the spinning table, the red 
and black merging in gray. 
Then the wheel slowed, the 
ball bounced erratically. I 
waited until it had almost 
slowed to a stop, then lifted 
it with my invisible hand and 
placed it in black seven. 

The croupier raked four 
large stacks of red chips in 
front of Diana. “Red twelve,” 
she said, and placed them all 
there. A moment later, red 
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twelve was declared the win- 
ner. The croupier took out a 
silk handkerchief and dabbed 
at his neck with it. Gamblers 
can sense this -sort of thing, 
because on the third spin al- 
most everyone in the room 
had come to watch Diana’s 
mountain of chips grow, and 
grow, and grow. 

“Black five.” 

I picked the ball up and de- 
posited it in black five. 

“Five and black,” said the 
croupier. He had no more 
chips now. He broke out a 
stack of hundred dollar bills 
and counted them off. Diana 
was smiling. Everyone looked 
happy but the croupier. They 
had all come here to win and 
had lost and now were receiv- 
ing a vicarious thrill from 
Diana’s success. The croupier 
was pale as he counted 
Diana’s chips and paper mon- 
ey. “You have seventy-five 
thousand dollars,” he said. 

“Red sixteen,” Diana told 
him. 

“All of it?” 

“All of it.” 

“You are sure, madam?” 

“I am positive.” 

Diana would have nothing 
or over two million dollars on 
the next spin. People jostled 
one another as they crowded 
closer to watch. The croupier 
spun his wheel. The ball click- 
ed and jumped. I had a bad 


moment when a fat man, not 
seeing me, elbowed in front 
of me, blocking me from the 
table. I pushed him bodily out 
of the way and barely got 
the ball in time, depositing it 
in red sixteen. The fat man 
glared angrily at the man be- 
hind him. Everyone else was 
oo’ing and ah’ing. 

The croupier was sweating 
from every pore. He had un- 
loosened his bowr tie and rum- 
pled his hair and stood there 
now, his hands trembling. 

“Well,” Diana said, “that’s 
all. I’d like to cash in now.” 

The croupier whispered to 
her, “Madam, we don’t have 
that kind of money in the 
club. You’ll have to go in back 
and see the owner, who will 
write you a check.” 

“No check. Cash.” 

“Madam. . . .” 

“Let me see the owner, if 
you don’t mind.” 

Looking pale, the croupier 
nodded. He raised his hand 
over his head, snapping his 
fingers. Two big men came 
over and stood by while the 
croupier wrote something out 
and handed it to Diana. “Go 
with them,” he said. Diana 
did — and so did I. Invisible, 
of course. 

The office was bare almost 
to the point of austerity. Two 
desks, two swivel chairs, sev- 
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era! filing cabinets. The round 
door of a safe was on the wall. 
Hendrix and Tolliver, the 
owners of the Club Palisade, 
w^ere both there. They both 
knew me. They both had rail- 
roaded me to the chair, Hen- 
drix to protect himself, Tol- 
liver so he could keep right 
on blackmailing his partner. 

“What’s the trouble?” Tol- 
liver said. He was a tall man, 
a John Vv^ayne type but with 
a mustache. Hendrix was 
shorter, fatter, and sullen. 

“I just won two million dol- 
lars on your lovely roulette 
wheel,” Diana explained, 
handing Tolliver the note 
from the croupier. “I might 
add, I don’t want a check. I’m 
sure you can understand 
why.” 

“Yes,” said Hendrix. “Two 
million dollars. My God.” 

Tolliver shrugged. “We can 
scrape it together. When do 
you want it. Miss?” 

Diana frowned. “You’re 
joking, of course. I want it 
right now. If you don’t want 
to pay, I’ll call in all those 
people out there who. . . .” 

“Call off,” Tolliver said. “In 
a case like this, it’s customary 
to make a settlement for an 
immediate cash payment. Say, 
a million dollars?” 

“Say, a million and three 
quarters ?” 

“One and a half?” 


“All right,” Diana said. 
“But right now.” 

Tolliver nodded. Hendrix 
breathed a sigh of relief. The 
firm had been saved half a 
million dollars. Tolliver cross- 
ed the bare floor to the wall 
safe while the two men who 
had ushered Diana to the office 
waited near the door. Invis- 
ible, I followed Tolliver. 

Tolliver spun the dials, say- 
ing over his shoulder. “We 
ought to have a drink on this. 
I still don^t know how you did 
it. But the Club Palisade will 
pay off, of course.” 

“Naturally,” Diana said. 

At last Tolliver swung the 
handle. The safe door held for 
a moment, then swung out to- 
ward him. There were two 
compartments, one stacked 
with money in large denomi- 
nations, the other with enve- 
lopes. Tolliver took out stacks 
of money and began to count 
them, his back to the safe. I 
hoped he would hide what was 
going on from the others’ 
view. I reached in and began 
to go through the envelopes. 

They were legal papers 
mostly. Contracts, bills of 
sale, corporate papers. I found 
a plain manilla envelope with 
the word Hendrix written on 
it in Tolliver’s bold handwrit- 
ing. 

“Hey!” Hendrix called. 
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Tolliver whirled and faced 
the safe. 

What he saw was an enve- 
lope floating out toward him, 
suspended on air, apparently 
under its own volition. He 
lunged for it, his finger catch- 
ing in the chain about my 
neck. The slender links part- 
ed. The chain and amulet fell 
to the floor. 

“Where’d he come from?” 
Hendrix yelled. 

Diana screamed. I clutched 
the envelope and yelled back 
at her, sprinting for the door. 
Tolliver and Hendrix looked 
very white. “That’s Johnny 
Wilson!” Tolliver cried. 


One of the men at the door 
had drawn a .38 revolver 
from his shoulder holster. I 
barrelled toward him, Diana 
right behind me. I dove for 
the floor and pulled Diana 
dowm with me as the weapon 
was fired. 

Tolliver took the slug in the 
chest and tumbled forward 
across his desk. I got up and 
drove my knee into the groin 
of the man with the gun. He 
groaned and collapsed there. 
I got the gun from his fingers 
but the other man had Diana, 
holding her about the waist 
while she kicked wildly. 

“You get out of here, 




Johnny,” she cried loudly. 

I shook my head. “The 
speed-up?” 1 asked hopefully. 

Still struggling with the 
Club Palisade hood, Diana 
gasped, “I . . . I’m trying. It’s 
too soon. It . . . doesn’t work.” 

I slammed the revolver at 
the face of the man who had 
now pinned Diana to the floor. 
I could feel the bone and car- 
tilage crunch. I tumbled him 
off Diana while he held his 
ruined face. Hendrix came 
running across the room after 
us, but by then we were out- 
side in the gambling casino — 
and running. 

We bolted through the Club 
Palisade and outside to the 
parking lot. Hendrix was be- 
hind us with some of his 
thugs, but I didn’t settle for 
any car. I was searching for 
one they couldn’t catch. I 
found it at last, a brand new 
Cadillac 60 Special, with 
enough power under its hood 
to get away from anything 
on wheels except a hotrod. 

We jumped in. Figures ap- 
peared briefly in the glare of 
the headlights as I gunned the 
motor. A pistol shot roared. 
The windshield exploded vio- 
lently, but then w’e were on 
our way with the shouts fad- 
ing behind us. 

I kept the accelerator pedal 
to the floor all the way up the 
Storm King Highway toward 


Albany. The Governor would 
be waiting there in his man- 
sion for word from Sing Sing. 

As we drove, Diana read 
the dead man’s deposition to 
me. It would clear me com- 
pletely and put Hendrix in the 
death chamber in my place. 

“Mind being married to a 
mortal?” I asked Diana. 

“I’ll be a mortal too. I think 
I’m going to like your Earth, 
Johnny. You’ve certainly 
given me enough action for 
one night.” 

We entered Albany. We 
drove to the Governor’s man- 
sion. The man at the gate 
wouldn’t believe me w'hen I 
told him who I \vas. The Gov- 
ernor looked, and believed. 

He W'orried his trim mus- 
tache with the pinky finger of 
one hand w'hile I told my 
story. I handed him the de- 
position and watched him 
read it. 

“Does it clear me?” I said, 

“It wall, as soon as it can 
go through the courts.” 

We shook hands. “I v’ant 
something else, too," I said. 

“Mr. Wilson, the People of 
the State of New York owe 
you plenty for this. Just name 
your request.” 

I squeezed Diana’s hand. I 
smiled down at her. “Do you 
perform marriage cere- 
monies?” I asked the Gover- 
nor. THE END 
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FINAL CURTAIN 

BY ARNOLD MARMOR 


A ny city dweller who tries roughing it in the 
depths of the untracked forest has to learn to find 
water, locate food, cure snake-bite — and perhaps 
inatch wits with visitors from Outer Space! 


you wouldn’t’ last 

V V a week, much less two 
solid months,” Paul Harte 
said, pouring rum over crack- 
ed ice. “A splash of soda?” 

“Straight, please.” Vincent 
Knox lifted the glass given to 
him, said, “To two wonderful 
months in the woods,” and 
drank. 

“You’ll come crawling back 
on your hands and knees,” 
Paul Harte promised. “You’ll 
starve for the noise and 
lights. You’ll be back.” 

“Two months of fishing and 
hunting.” 

“What do you know about 
fishing and hunting?” 

“I’ll find out.” Vincent 
Knox finished his drink. He 
stood up, a tall lean man 
with a high forehead. He was 
a stage director. “I wish 
you’d come with me, Paul.” 

“Not on your life,” said one 
of Broadway’s biggest produ- 
cers. “I once ventured out of 


the city to a place called Ho^ 
boken. Made a call on a young 
lady. • She turned out to be 
married. A brute of a hus- 
band. I still carry the scars. I 
was taught a lesson then. Al- 
ways stay in my own back- 
yard.” 

“What inane logic,” Vin- 
cent Knox said. 

“I’d miss the city, the 
lights and the women. If you 
were going instead to Chi- 
cago or Los Angeles then 
maybe I’d tag along.” 

“I’m going some place 
where I can rest. I want to 
breathe fresh air. I want to 
see green grass and tall 
trees.” 

“Which play is that from?” 

“Country Song.” 

“I thought so.” 

“You’re sure you won’t 
come?” 

“Sure. Absolutely. But you 
will be back within a week.” 

“Don’t bet on it.” 
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“Why not? I’d eyen bet a 
thousand dollars.” 

“Why, that’s crazy.” 

“Is it? I’ll bet five thou- 
sand.” 

“You must’ve spiked your 
own drink.” 

“Are you afraid I might be 
right?” There was a sly grin 
on Paul Harte’s face. 

“If I thought you were 
serious about betting — ” 

“But I am! Five thou- 
sand?” 

“That I stick out a week?” 

“You were going for two 
months, remember?” 

“You said I’d be back with- 
in a week, remember?” 

“All right then. A week. 
Five thousand says you don’t 
stick to it a full week.” 

They shook hands on it. 
Then they drank to .it. 

It was the second day at 
the shack when the two 
visitors arrived. They stood 
over the director’s bed and 
watched him sleep for awhile. 
Then one of them shook Vin- 
cent Knox’s shoulder. 

The director mumbled and 
opened his eyes. Then he sat 
up, blinking. 

The two visitors had on 
space suits. They were both 
short broad men. One of them 
took a helmet which encased 
his head and laid it on a 
table. He was completely 


bald. Not a hair on his face. 
Even his eyebrows — or where 
eyebrows should be — was 
void of a single hair. 

“Who — who are you?” 
Knox asked, his voice sudden- 
ly thick with fright. 

“I am Sando,” said the one 
w'ho had removed his helmet, 
“This is Goro.” 

“You — you’re not — ” 

“We are from another 
planet,” Sando said. 

“You speak English?” 

“We speak all languages.” 

“But — but what are you 
doing here?” 

“We cannot make ourselves 
known,” Sando said. “Not for 
the present.” 

Goro removed his helmet. 
His features were almost the 
same as Sando except his 
nose was much flatter against 
his face. 

“You — you look human,” 
Knox said. 

“Did you think we would 
be monsters?” Sando asked, 
amused. 

Goro suddenly jumped. 
“What’s that?” He pointed at 
a blurry streak. 

“A rat,” Knox said. “The 
shack is full of them.” 

“There is no such thing on 
our planet,” Goro said. 

“Why did you come here?” 
Knox wanted to know. 

“The conquest of Earth,” 
Goro said. “We are the first." 
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“Goro!” Sando said sharp- 
ly. “You betray our mission.” 

“It does not matter,” Goro 
said. “This one has but a 
short time to live.” 

Vincent Knox shivered. 

“That is true,” Sando said. 
“No one must know we are 
here.” 

"I feel the pang of hunger 
clawing through me,” Goro 
said. 

“You!” Sando turned to 
Knox. “Prepare food.” 

“I’ll be hanged if I cook for 
you,” Knox cried. 

“You would die now?” 

“You have no weapons.” 

Goro reached inside his suit 
and brought out a queer-look- 
ing gun. “A blast from this 
will blacken your body.” 

“Will you prepare food?” 
Sando asked. 

“All right,” Knox sighed 
wearily. 

Paul Harte opened his door 
and beamed. “Come in, come 
in.” He stepped aside as Vin- 
cent Knox hurried into the 
room. Paul Harte closed the 
door. “I’ll build a couple of 
drinks.” 

Vincent Knox sank down 
on the divan, his head rolling 
from side to side against the 
back of the divan. 

“Here," Harte said. 

Knox drank like a man in 
great thirst. 

FINAL CURTAIN 


Paul Harte suddenly roared 
with laughter. 

“What’s funny?” Knox de- 
manded sharply. 

“Your face. What a scare 
the boys must have given 
you.” 

“The boys?” Sudden un- 
derstanding dawned on Vin- 
cent Knox’s face. “I see.” 

Paul Harte suddenly stop- 
ped laughing. 

“It was done beautifully,” 
Vincent Knox said. 

“A couple of space suits 
hired out from a costume 
shop. Two toy rocket guns. 
And two actors from out-of- 
town.” 

“They gave a great per- 
formance,” Knox said. 

“All they had to do was 
shave theii’ heads and eye- 
bi'ows. But they weren’t to 
let you escape till tomorrow. 
Don’t tell me you got away 
on your own?” 

“Oh, yes,” Knox said. “It 
was rather easy. They’re 
dead, you see.” 

“What?” Paul Harte stared 
at Knox. 

“Rat poison,” Knox said. “I 
put it in their food. They in- 
sisted I cook for them.” 

Paul Harte continued star- 
ing at Knox. The ice in his 
glass made sweat form on the 
outside of the glass. It ran 
down the length of the glass 
and onto his hand, the end 
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PLANET 

BY IV AR JORGENSEN 


<‘TT WOULD appear,” Mal- 
J- lory said, “that chaos is 
the order of the day.” He 
stood at the window of the 
Carlton penthouse, looking 
down into the dark heart of 
Manhattan. A few street 
lights still burned, but they 
were the exception rather 
than the rule. The big, blaz- 
ing neons of Times Square 
had been off for many nights. 

“Your folks have all taken 
off for Luna? All your rela- 
tives?” The question came 
lazily from where Terry Par- 
nell lounged in an easy chair 
with a bourbon and soda in 
his hand. 

“Oh, yes. Aunt Helen and 
her family left Bridgeport 
this afternoon. That makes a 
clean sweep.” 

“Can’t understand why you 
didn’t go with them.” 
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Certain death was every man’s lot 
as the Green Plague swept the.ivorld 
into a common grave. But that was 
before a coward and a fool tried to 
escape in a sabotaged spaceship . . . . 


Mallory continued to stare 
down forty-three floors into 
the dark canyons below. He 
laughed, not with humor, but 
with an odd nervousness; al- 
most like a child, Terry 
thought; a child on its first 
visit to the zoo. Mallory said, 
“The spirit of adventure in 
me, I guess. Didn’t want to 
miss the show. Can’t you 
imagine what’s going on 
down there — and all over the 
world? It’s — well, fascinat- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” Terry said, in the 
same lazy voice. “The ones 
who fear death are cringing 
in dark corners awaiting the 
inevitable. Those who don’t 
give a damn are roaming the 
streets, killing, raping, loot- 
ing, getting drunk — having 
the time of their lives.” 

Mallory shivered, “I’ll bert 




The girl offered do resistance as the two young 
men calmly set about tearing off her clothing. 
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as many are dying from vio- 
lence as from the plague. I 
wish it were possible to go 
down and walk among them — 
safely, that is. What sights 
there are to be seen! What 
stories to take to Luna!” 

“I have no urge to do that,” 
Terry said. “I came too close 
to the actuality. If I hadn’t 
been lucky enough to find you 
still here — and with a ship of 
your own — I’d probably be 
down there with them right 
now.” 

Mallory turned from the 
window and came over and 
poured himself a drink. “You 
certainly took a big risk, old 
man — not jetting off from 
Newark with the rest of your 
clan — 

“It wasn’t from choice I can 
tell you. No adventurous spirit 
kept me here. I didn’t make 
the port in time, and with the 
mobs moving in, they j ust had 
to go off and leave me.” 

“You were lucky to find the 
monocopter.” 

“I was lucky to have gone 
to sc’nool with you, too; and 
lucky to have seen your light 
up here.” 

Mallory smiled and clapped 
his college friend genially on 
the shoulder, “Well you were 
certainly welcome, old man. 
When you set down, I was 
getting a bit lonesome. Guess 
I was regretting my foolish- 


ness. I’ll be glad to have you 
aboard.” 

There was a moment of 
dead silence while the cool 
night breeze stopped and the 
palm leaves in the patio hung 
motionless. And, timed to 
this moment, a thin, desperate 
scream rose from the street 
below, to die in a sound of 
choked agony. 

“Some poor female get- 
ting—” 

“ — whose luck ran out,” 
Terry said sharply. lie was 
vaguely annoyed at what 
sounded almost like relish in 
Mallory Carlton’s voice. 

Mallory laughed and low- 
ered his eyes. “Guess the mad 
abandon of the times is get- 
ting me. Of course, if we could 
do anything for her, we 
would.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Terry said. 
“And by the way — don’t you 
think it’s about time we jetted 
off ourselves? Where is your 
ship, anyhow?” The thought 
of the suffering, the violence, 
the pattern of animalism 
down below, dampened his 
mood, and he was reacting in 
the only way a member of the 
fortunate wealthy class could 
react. Get away from it. Flee 
from unpleasantness. Turn 
away from those not so lucky. 

Of course, wealth had not 
been the deciding factor in 
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this world tragedy. There 
were plenty of rich people 
down there — and all over the 
world — taking their chances 
— dying right along with the 
poor. 

Only the wealthy who were 
within the select inner circle 
were the lucky ones. Those in 
touch with the industrial, 
scientific, and political powers 
who had foreseen the catas-. 
trophe and prepared the 
haven on Luna. 

The vast pattern of treach- 
ery, intrigue, and manipula- 
tion behind the project would 
have filled a dozen volumes. 
First, the scientists and 
chemists had discovered and 
classified the plague that 
would rise up out of the earth 
as a result of vast misuse of 
atomic knowledge. Then, 
through political channels, the 
industrial leaders had been 
contacted and, as d result, the 
Lunar development program 
had been quietly given new 
direction. Thus were the 
Lunar havens built. 

But it had not been easy. 
Masterminding born of des- 
peration and the urge for 
survival had sparked the un- 
dercover activities that had 
bridged racial and interna- 
tional hatreds and rivalries. 

Certain Russian leaders, 
while publicly shouting for 
war, had been secretly meet- 


ing with English, French, 
American leaders, and also 
those from other nations in a 
hypocritical liaison for indi- 
vidual survival. 

Thus, a minority worked 
for its own safety, and its 
pattern of operation had been 
composed of doubletalk, half- 
truth, outright lie and — when 
necessary — systematic mur- 
der. Leaders allowed on the 
inside had to be screened 
carefully because there were 
a distressing number of hon- 
est and sincere men in every 
nation and in every branch of 
endeavor. Naturally, if the 
screening board made a mis- 
take, those entrusted with the 
vital work of assassination 
had to correct it. 

So the tight, inner organ- 
ization had been formed and 
was a monumental success. So 
much so that even when the 
advance guard of those bil- 
lions who would die, began 
dropping off, the inner-circle 
was ready to vacate the 
plague planet. 

And the final phase of the 
operation had been carried 
out with amazing success. On 
the night when the President 
of the United States died of 
the dread green plague, the 
last contingents of lucky ones 
jetted off from Newark and 
Bridgeport. 

“How many do you think 
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got away to Lunar?” Terry 
asked. 

Mallory glanced down in 
surprise. “Why, the entire 
fifty thousand, or close to it," 
he said. “But I’m afraid 
you’re mind’s wandering, old 
man. You asked where my 
ship is and I don’t think you 
heard me when I gave you the 
answer,” 

Terry laughed. “No, I did- 
n’t.” 

“In a cove near our Nan- 
tucket place. Well hidden. No 
one will find it, so there’s real- 
ly no rush. We’re above the 
contamination range.” 

“But what if people start 
climbing up here?” 

Mallory smiled. “That’s 
been taken care of. The eleva- 
tors were wrecked and all the 
doors sheathed tight. They'd 
have to blast their way up 
and there would be no reason 
to.” 

“Hmmm,” Terry said, 
vaguely. “Everything was 
certainly taken care of, was- 
n’t it? Not a detail missed.” 

“Of course,” Mallory said. 
“That's the reward for having 
brains and resources.” 

“And being a chosen 
one — ” 

Mallory slapped him again 
on the shoulder. “That’s right. 
We lucky ones must stick to- 
gether now. What say we 
head for the kitchen and have 


something to eat before we 
go?” 

“All right.” 

As they left the patio, Mal- 
lory said, “Blast it! I wish 
they’d have figured out a vac- 
cine for the plague before 
they left.” 

“So the world could have 
been saved?” 

“No. Then we could go 
down and wander around and 
see some of the sights. Lord! 
A city gone mad must really 
be something to see!” 

“I’m satisfied as things are, 
Terry said. “Let’s eat.” 

An hour later, they were on 
the ’copter platform, ready to 
head for Nantucket. Mallory 
said, “We’ll use your ’copter. 
Wait a minute.” 

He ran to his own 'copter 
and was back in a few mo- 
ments. Terry asked, “What 
did you do?” 

“Wrecked it, of course. 
Pulled some parts out of the 
motor and threw them over 
the edge.” 

“Smart,” Terry said. “We 
mustn’t give anyone a break.” 

Any inflection in his voice 
was missed by his compan- 
ion. 

Mallory’s jet was a aqua 
job; a three-man rocket with 
cobalt fission — fueled to make 
Lunar ten times over. In the 
pilot room, Terry studied the 
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multiple controls and said, 
“How did you figure on han- 
dling this ship alone? Even 
with the two of us, it will be 
tough.” 

“Nonsense. It’s all practic- 
ally automatic and the course 
is already charted and photo- 
graphed on the tape. One of 
us just has to keep awake to 
see that nothing goes wrong.” 

“What’s it set for?” 

“Eleven and a half hours. 
We’ll get overhead and then 
split it into six-hour watches. 
No need of losing sleep- now 
that we’re a team.” 

“Fine.” Terry sat beside 
Mallory and watched as the 
latter jockeyed the rocket out 
into open water. He felt the 
acceleration as Mallory touch- 
ed a button and a white-hot 
rocket tail bloomed out be- 
hind, boiling the water 
around it and leaving a wake 
of rising steam as the rocket 
idled out toward the point of 
integration. 

Mallory, after getting the 
ship in motion, snapped on 
the automatic pilot and the 
microsecond timer took over 
to veer course seven degrees 
for interplanetary angle, raise 
the nose gradually for orbital 
range, and raise speed imper- 
ceptibly for correct meeting 
of all three. 

Forty minutes later, Mal- 
lory smiled and yawned. 


“Everything shipshape,” he 
said. “Want to catch yourself 
a little sleep?” 

“You look as though you 
need it worse than I do. Sup- 
pose I take the first watch.” 

“All right, if you say so.” 
Mallory got up from his seat 
and looked out the port. “Poor 
old Earth,” he said. “How 
does the saying go? It sowed 
its own seeds of destruction.” 

“I guess that’s about it. 
Nothing to do here unless the 
gauges and dials go WTong?” 

“No. Just see that they stay 
off the red. If there’s trouble, 
call me.” 

“Fine. There probably 
won’t be.” 

Mallory left the pilot cabin 
and Terry lay back in his 
chair and closed his eyes. The 
light still bothered him, so he 
lowered the bulbs until there 
was only a soft yellow glow 
in the cabin. 

His thoughts were mixed. 
The exodus had been a great 
success; a triumph of man’s 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
Of course, only a fragment of 
mankind had been saved; but 
after all, the impossible could 
not be accomplished. In mat- 
ters such as these the basic 
law — survival of the fittest — 
came into play. Regardless of 
man’s progress, the laws of 
the jungle still prevailed. 

. Terry felt he should be 
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happy as a part of the exodus 
—thankful at being one of the 
lucky ones. But somehow he 
felt a little guilty about it all 
— as though he had betrayed 
his own kind. He thought of 
what was going on back in 
Manhattan — in London, Mos- 
cow, Paris, Lisbon. In the 
cities and the towns and in 
the rural areas — all over the 
earth. He remembered the 
woman’s scream that had 
drifted up to the penthouse. 
Truly, the law of the jungle 
was universal, so why should 
he feel guilty? The people 
down there would kill him and 
take his place if they could. 
The hell with it! He would go 
to Lunar and enjoy his sur- 
vival along with the rest. 
Soon all this would be but a 
memory. 

He yawned, opened his 
eyes, saw that four of the 
gauges had swung far over 
into the red sections of the 
dials. He sprang from his 
chair and turned up the 
lights. “Mallory!” he yelled. 

Sweat poured off Mallory’s 
face. There was fear in his 
eyes. “I don’t understand it. 
Everything seems to be okay 
and yet the ship isn’t acting 
right. We’re going into a 
tight arc.” 

Desperately, he clawed 
among the controls. But his 
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efforts served only to greaten 
the error of flight into which 
the ship had fallen. 

“Better keep your hands off 
them!” Terry said sharply. 
“If you don’t know what you 
are doing, you’ll only make it 
worse.” 

“But what can be wrong? 
It never acted like this be- 
foi’e.” 

“Are you sure the tape is 
feeding in right?” 

“The tape?” Burdened by 
sudden fear, Mallory’s mind 
had dulled and his reactions 
slowed. 

“The tape in the monopilot 
where the trip-guide is photo- 
graphed.” 

"Oh — oh, yes.” Mallory 
snapped the lid off the bright 
chromed box and peered in- 
side where the tape should 
have been unreeling in concert 
with all the other pilot mech- 
anisms. 

“Is it okay?” 

“Good God, no! Look!” 

Terry leaned over Mallory’s , 
shoulder and looked into the' 
box. On the surface of the 
tape, he could see the long, 
irregular scratches as though 
from a fingernail. 

“Sabotage!” Mallory gave 
a groan. “Someone found the 
ship ! Some dog-in-the-manger 
who couldn’t fly it himself and 
didn’t want anybody else to 
be safe.” Mallory turned to 
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Terry with tears starting 
from his eyes. “Who could 
have been so mean — so cruel? 
Isn’t there any decency left in 
the world?” 

A feeling of distaste flared 
in Terry. “Relax! You’re 
jumping at conclusions. It 
looks like carelessness to me.” 

“It’s not. It was one of 
those stupid clods do\vn there 
who didn’t want anyone else 
to live if he couldn’t!” 

“Well, what difference does 
it make now? Whatever the 
cause, the damage is done.” 

“And with no scout ships to 
find us, we’ll arc through 
space until we die!” 

“I don’t think so. It doesn’t 
appear to me that we’re out 
of the gravitational pull yet.” 

“That’s almost as bad! It 
means we’ll go back down and 
crash!” 

Terry couldn’t resist a j ibe. 
“Then you’ll get your wish.” 

“What wish?" 

“Didn’t you say you’d like 
to see what’s going on down 
there?” 

“That’s a pretty rotten 
thing to say — ” 

“I’m sorry, but let’s face 
facts. I’m pretty sure we’re 
rocketing right back to 
Earth.” 

“In God’s name! What can 
we do ?” 

Terry felt a surge of pity 
as he saw the stark terror in 


Mallory’s eyes. “We’ll just do 
the best we can,” he said. “I 
think it would be a good idea 
to put on pressure suits.” 

“What good will that do?” 

“It might lessen the shock 
of the crash. That is, if we’re 
lucky enough to , keep from 
hitting head-on. In that case, 
the ship will explode and it 
won’t make any difference.” 

The terror in Mallory’s eyes 
increased. “Explo — don’t say 
that! Don’t even think it!” 

“Stop being childish ! We’ve 
got to face it.” 

Mallory stumbled to a cab- 
inet nearby and opened it to 
reveal three crash suits. He 
pulled two off their hooks and 
handed one to Terry. Then he 
fumbled with the hooks and 
zippers on the one he’d kept. 

“I’ll help you,” Terry said, 
with some contempt. “Didn’t 
you ever get into a suit be- 
fore?” 

“Of course, man! But I’m 
scared. I’m scared sick and I 
don’t care who knows it.” 

Terry helped him in silence, 
then got into his own suit. 

And now there was noth- 
ing to do but wait. They sat, 
two grotesque, helpless fig- 
ures, waiting for what would 
come. Terry was able to com- 
bat his own fear by visualiz- 
ing, and pitying Mallory. He 
knew what Mallory was going 
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through — the agony of mind 
—and his own difficulties 
seemed lightened in compari- 
son. 

After a while, they got up 
as one man and looked out the 
port. Dawn had come to the 
western hemisphere and they 
could see the mottled globe of 
Earth growing as they rushed 
toward it. 

“Better not look,” Terry 
said. 

“But I want to see,” Mal- 
lory replied. “Guess that’s al- 
ways been my big weakness 
— curiosity. Always wanted 
to see what was going on.” 

“Sometimes curiosity is 
good.” 

“When I was at school I 
used to sneak out once in a 
while and walk the streets 
just to see what the other half 
was up to.” 

Mallory was obviously try- 
ing to stifle his terror by 
pushing it aside. Terry reach- 
ed out and laid a clumsy, 
gloved hand on his arm. 
“Maybe we’ll be lucky,” he 
said. 

“Maybe.” 

Twenty minutes later, Ter- 
ry said, “Better fasten your 
helmet.” 

Mallory was surprised. 
“Why do that? We’re in an 
oxygen zone.” 

“I was thinking that we 
might hit water. Then we’ll 
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need the oxygen in our units 
until we surface. This rocket 
could dive two miles down 
into the ocean.” 

“You’re right. We’d need a 
lot of pressure, too, in that 
case.” 

“Set it as high as you can.” 

The crash came suddenly, 
before they realized it was 
imminent. -The Earth seemed 
a long distance away. Then it 
bulged up abruptly in front 
of the port and Terry had 
only time to raise an arm be- 
fore the dreaded contact was 
made. 

He never knew quite what 
happened. There was a blur 
of retching pain; a mental 
blackout; chaos of the body, 
the mind, of all creation — 
then nothing. 

After what seemed ages, 
Terry’s mind cleared and he 
realized he had — instinctively 
or otherwise — hit the auto- 
matic hatch control and that 
the mechanism had worked. 

He and Mallory had been 
thrown some distance from 
the point of crash and he 
could see the ship, half buried 
in the slime and ooze where 
it had crashed. 

We came down in a swamp, 
he thought. His first reaction 
was a feeling of thanksgiving. 
But this soon became tem- 
pered with anxiety as the 
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problems of the moment as- 
serted themselves. 

A swamp. Quicksand, pos- 
sibly, and two men — helpless 
in bulky pressure suits — 
bogged in the center of it. The 
suits would protect them all 
right, but to what advantage 
as they were sucked under the 
mire? It would preserve them 
only for a horrible slow death 
by suffocation. 

Buried alive! 

The irony of it struck him 
as he noted the ooze had 
pulled him in over his hips 
and was rapidly crawling 
higher. A short distance 
away, Mallory was even more 
helpless, the deadly mire of 
the swamp almost up to his 
armpits. 

What a colossal joke! 
They’d boarded a ship and 
set out for the moon. They’d 
ridden to the skies on the crest 
of man’s inventive genius — 
only to end up trapped in mire 
beneath the surface of the 
very planet from which 
they’d sought to escape. 

'Terry laughed. There was 
hysteria in the laughter, and 
perhaps the sound of it was 
what cleared his mind, be- 
cause he saw now that Mal- 
lory would not die a long, 
agonizing death in the swamp 
ooze. The glass shield of Mal- 
lory’s helmet was broken and 
he was sinking low^er and 


lower as the mud pulled at his 
suit. 

With effort born of su- 
preme desperation, Terry tore 
loose from the grip of the 
swamp by throwing himself 
headlong toward Mallory. Ly- 
ing thus, prone on the mud, 
the buoyancy of his suit ex- 
erted some effect. It lifted 
enough to clear his feet and 
he lunged again toward his 
trapped companion. Five 
tearing strides brought him 
near enough to give aid, but 
what form the aid would take 
was another matter. 

He could not even begin to 
pull Mallory loose from the 
ooze-grip. If he tried, he 
would only succeed in miring 
his own bulky suit beyond 
hope of salvation. 

A single long chance re- 
mained, and Terry went 
swiftly to work on the shoul- 
der plates of Mallory’s suit. 
Either the clasps were stuck 
or his own efforts were im- 
peded by panic, because the 
clasps refused to give. 

Then Terry, with sharp, 
mental effort, steadied his 
mind. Take it easy, he told 
himself. This is routine. Any 
fool can lift a shoulder piece 
from a pressure suit. It’s 
built to be lifted. The calming 
effort paid off, and in a few 
moments — just when the ooze 
was ready to flow into the 
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smashed helmet — Terry lifted 
it away; driving himself six 
inches down into the mire in 
so doing. 

“Okay, boy,” he said. “Lift 
yourself out. Haul up and 
leave the suit. Climb! Climb 
out of it.” 

Mallory, sick with terror, 
looked at him dully, until 
Terry reached over and slap- 
ped, his face. This seemed to 
bring him back. In sudden 
desperation, he began climb- 
ing out of the pressure suit, 
clearing it just as the released 
air allowed the swamp to 
press it flat together. 

Terry put his arm around 
Mallory’s shoulders and said, 
“Okay, let’s go ashore. Easy 
does it. Lay out flat and roll. 
Don’t fight too hard. Take it 
slow.” 

They lay on the swamp 
edge, in the long grass where 
they had been fighting off ex- 
haustion, getting their breath 
back, beginning again to live. 

“Where are we?” Mallory 
asked, struggling to a sitting 
position. 

“Does it matter?” Terry 
asked. “We’re alive. That’s 
the important thing.” 

“Uh-huh, but I want to 
know where w'e are. I want to 
look around.” 

Terry smiled weakly. “Still 
curious, eh? There are some 
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peculiar traits in you, Mal- 
lory. Anybody else would be 
satisfied just to be alive, but 
you want to know how it hap- 
pened.” 

Mallory looked at his 
friend, an odd expression on 
his face. “We did almost die, 
didn’t we?” 

“That’s a fact.” 

Mallory turned and looked 
thoughtfully across the 
swamp. “Terror is a funny 
thing,” he said. 

“What’s funny about it?” 

“I — I don’t quite know. The 
way it works, I guess. I re- 
member being so scared I was 
sick.” 

“It was natural to be 
scared.” 

“I suppose so, but I can’t 
help thinking that maybe the 
agony of the fear was W'orse 
than the agony of dying 
would have been.” 

“'That’s a strange thing to 
say.” 

Mallory laughed a little 
sheepishly. “I guess you’re 
right, but strange things 
have been happening to us. 
Maybe that accounts for it.” 

“Could be.” 

“Where do you think we 
are?” 

“I’m not sure, but I’ve got 
a hunch we’re somewhere 
south on the Atlantic sea- 
board.” 

“Virginia? The Carolinas?" 
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“Further south, maybe. 
Doesn’t look like Florida, 
though.” 

“Well, let’s start walking 
and see where we come out. 
You feel up to it?” 

“I’m up to it, but I wonder 
if it’s the smart thing to do.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wherever we go, we’re go- 
ing to walk into the plague. 
At least this place is isolated 
— or seems to be. They never 
did find out whether the green 
death is contagious, but it 
seems to me our odds of sur- 
vival are better by not going 
among people we might catch 
it from.” 

Mallory looked out to where 
the jet tip of the space rocket 
was just disappearing under 
the mud of the swamp. In the 
dead silence it went down 
with a sudden sucking sound, 
as though the swamp were 
smacking its lips at the taste 
of this sizable prize. Then the 
mud settled over the spot, 
leveled out, and there was 
nothing. 

Mallory shuddered. “There, 
but for the grace of God, went 
you and I.” 

“Where did you hear that?” 

“Read it somewhere. In an 
old book.” 

Terry scowled. “I wonder 
if we should be proud of our- 
selves?” 

Mallory turned sudden eyes 


on his companion. “What do 
you mean by that?” 

“We’re kind of a miserable 
pair in more ways than one, 
aren’t we.” 

Obviously Mallory did not 
understand. He shrugged and 
said, “I still vote for hiking 
out of here. I want to see 
where we are — what’s going 
on.” 

It was Terry’s turn to 
shrug. “Okay. We might just 
as well die of the plague as 
starve to death. Let’s go.” 

It was eleven o’clock by 
Terry’s wristwatch as they 
started off through the growth 
directly away from the 
swamp. They traveled for two 
hours, coming upon nothing 
but a repetition of what had 
gone before. The hours 
passed. They kept driving 
doggedly eastward, and it was 
three o’clock when they came 
to the first sign of civiliza- 
tion : an overgrown, twin-rut- 
ted road winding through the 
trees. 

“Looks like we’re getting 
something,” Mallory said. 

“About time. Let’s stop and 
rest a while.” 

“No, let’s keep on going and 
see what we find.” 

Shaking his head wearily, 
Terry followed his compan- 
ion along the old road. 

“Doesn’t appear to have 
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been used for a long time,” 
Terry said, some ten minutes 
later. 

“There may not be a soul 
Avithin miles, but we ought to 
find out.” 

But there was someone 
quite close, because, at that 
moment, a scream sounded 
through the trees, startling 
both men and jerking them 
alert. 

“A woman,” Terry said. 

“And not far away.” 

“She’s in trouble.” 

“It’s on ahead — straight 
down the road.” And Mallory 
was off at a run. Terry fol- 
lowed, both of them sprinting 
down the overgrown road to 
Avhere it fed abruptly into a 
paved, two-lane highway. 
There was a line of trees close 
to the highway, with the road 
slanting sharply down to the 
concrete, and both men pop- 
ped out of the trees so sud- 
denly, they had to skid back 
on their heels to bring them- 
selves to a halt. 

The scene of the trouble 
was directly in front of them. 
An incredibly ancient auto- 
mobile stood on the highway. 
Terry thought that that 
model had been extinct for 
years but, evidently, here in 
the back country, old cars 
were still functioning. 

Beside the car were three 
figures, a girl and two men. 
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The girl had long black hair 
and wore a gingham dress. 
The men — each holding one of 
her arms, wrestled with her 
and appeared to be trying to 
drag her toward the trees. 

They were bearded, dirty, 
evil-looking, and when the 
two newcomers jumped into 
sight, they stopped what they 
were doing and stood staring. 

The girl took advantage of 
the opportunity. She pulled 
away and cowered against the 
side of the car. 

Terry stopped and stood 
alert and waiting. But Mal- 
lory, without hesitation, 
lunged at the kidnapers. 
Caught off-guard as they 
were, he was able to get close 
and smash a fist into the face 
of the taller one before any- 
one knew quite what had hap- 
pened. 

“Come on,” Mallorj' yelled. 
“Get this scum!” He slam- 
med a fist into the tall man’s 
stomach, doubling him over. 
Then he kicked the man in 
the face. 

The man squalled in pain 
and backed away, as Mallory 
swung at the second man. 
Terry had come alive now, 
and was moving in. The sec- 
ond man, upon seeing his 
friend routed and he himself 
facing two enemies, broke and 
ran. The injured man wiped 
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the blood from his face, fell 
down, got up again, and be- 
gan running also. Soon they 
were out of sight among the 
trees. 

Mallory rubbed his knuck- 
les in satisfaction. “The thing 
to do is attack fast,” he ex- 
plained, grinning. “That’s 
half the battle. Hit them be- 
fore they know you’re 
around.” 

The girl said, “Thanks for 
— for helping me. I don’t 
know what I’d have done 
without you.” 

She was pretty — fair game 
for a pair of maurauders in 
times like these. “What are 
you doing here?” Mallory 
asked. 

“There’s a camp near here 
— just outside Lawrenceville, 
where they help people with 
the plague. I was going there, 
but the car broke down and 
those men came out of the 
woods.” 

“What’s your name?” Mal- 
lory asked. 

“Helen Davis.” 

“Why were you going to 
this camp? I’d think you’d 
want to stay as far away from 
the plague as you could.” 

“My father and mother 
died of it yesterday — back on 
the farm — so there was no 
reason for my staying there. 
I thought maybe I could help 
at the camp.” She had clear 


blue eyes and brown hair that 
hung down over her shoul- 
ders. Terry hadn’t seen hair 
like that in a long time : hair 
allowed to lie naturally. In 
his circle, the women seemed 
to compete with each other 
for new and outlandish hair- 
dos. 

Helen Davis asked, “Were 
you two heading for the 
camp also?” 

Terry introduced himself 
and Mallory and then said, 
“Not exactly. Our ship came 
down in a swamp back there 
and to tell the truth, we’re 
lost. You’re the first person 
we’ve talked to since we 
crashed.” 

“That’s Mogul Swamp. A 
bad place to get lost in. You 
were lucky to get out.” 

Terry asked, “You say your 
car broke down?” 

“It just stopped. I don’t 
know' w'hat’s wrong wnth it.” 

Mallory walked over and 
lifted the hood. Terry followed 
him. They looked inside. Mal- 
lory said, “Got any idea how 
these things work?” 

“Not the slightest.” Terry 
fooled wdth a few wires and 
then said, “Get in and kick 
the starter.” 

Mallory did so, but there 
was no response. “Guess it 
just died a natural death.” 

“The camp is only about 
two miles down the road,” 
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Helen Davis said. “We can 
walk.” 

Terry and Mallory looked 
at each other. Helen caught 
the look and spoke with un- 
certainty. “That is — if that’s 
where you planned to go.” 

“I think not — ” Terry said. 

“I think so,” Mallory cut in 
decisively. “I’d like to see 
what’s going on.” 

It was a hot day and the 
pavement burned through the 
soles of their shoes. Helen 
walked between the two men 
and Mallory asked. “What — 
what happens when this 
plague hits? I’ve been won- 
dering — ” 

“Shut up!” Terry said 
sharply. “She said her par- 
ents — ” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the 
girl said, dully. “It’s not — 
not so bad any more. The edge 
of horror wears off after 
you’ve seen a lot of people 
die.” 

“It’s all right if you don’t 
want to talk about it,” Mal- 
lory said. 

“You haven’t seen any vic- 
tims of the green plague?” 
She spoke with wonder and 
surprise. 

“Well, no — you see we’ve 
been — ” 

She stared straight as they 
walked, her face expression- 
less. But Mallory could see 


that this was only a mask 
covering deep-down horror. 
“It’s not a bad death, really,” 
she said. “They just get tired 
• — very tired — and have to sit 
down. There is sort of a buz- 
zing inside them — that’s how 
it’s been described — and 
somehow their bones seem to 
shake loose. Then they grow 
pale and weaken until they 
can’t move.” 

“But the green — ” Mal- 
lory began. 

“That comes later, toward 
the end. They turn green all 
over and the pain starts. 
When they begin hurting, 
death always comes within 
half an hour. That’s what I 
meant when I said it isn’t a 
bad death. It’s so — so swift.” 

“It must be horrible,” Terry 
said grimly. 

“After they die, their 
bodies are very limp — that’s 
the mysterious part of it. 
Their bones turn to jelly as 
though the stiffness had all 
been burned out.” 

“I’ve heard no one ever re- 
covers from it,” Mallory said. 

“That’s right. As soon as 
the weariness hits — and the 
weakness — you just lie and 
wait for the end. The Green 
Fire — some of the people 
around here call it.” 

“And no one has discovered 
what causes it?” 

“It has something to do 
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with radiation/ You see, 
years ago, when they began 
making atom bombs, the 
waste materials from the 
uranium ore was buried in 
various places, around the 
country. ^Some of it had a 
half-life of thousands of 
years. They think the disease 
is some kind of a poison ris- 
ing tfrom those wastes.” 

“Is it contagious?” Mallory 
asked. 

“No one knows. My folks 
died of it but, as yet, I haven’t 
felt any symptoms." 

“You’ve had a pretty rot- 
ten time of it,” Terry said. 

“No more so than others.” 
She smiled without humor. 
“At least I’m still alive. 
That’s supposed to be good.” 

Mallory put a hand on her 
arm and said, “Take it easy. 
Things have got to get bet- 
ter.” 

“They say the Earth will 
be completely depopulated.” 

Terry said, “How can they 
know that when they don’t 
know anything about the dis- 
ease? Who can say for sure 
what will happen?” 

Mallory was about to reply 
when the attack came. 

The two strangers had evi- 
dently not given up after all. 
Obviously, they’d moved 
quietly along the edge of the 
road awaiting a fresh chance 


and had decided that this was 
it. 

They jumped swiftly into 
view, each one carrying a 
stout club and they tried to 
get in telling blows before 
Terry and Mallory could get 
set. 

The tall one swung a vicious 
blow at Terry, but the latter 
managed to turn away and 
take it on his shoulder. The 
falling club struck his arm but 
completely missed his head. 

Mallory sidestepped the 
second club as it came over in 
a vicious down-smash. The 
club hit the ground, leaving 
the thug off-balance, and Mal- 
lory kicked him squarely in 
the face. 

Blood spurted, and the man 
screamed in pain and rage. 
Mallory moved in swiftly and 
swung his fist at the man’s 
head. He connected at the 
base of his skull and felt his 
knuckles go numb at the im- 
pact. 

The man went down, flat on 
his face, groveling in the dirt 
at the edge of the road, and 
Mallory turned to see 'Terry 
down also, with the other at- 
tacker raising the club to 
smash his head. 

Mallory picked up the other 
club and threw it in a blind, 
desperate attempt to save 
Terry. The move was partially 
successful in that the club hit 
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the man in the ribs, hurting 
him and drawing his atten- 
tion away from Terry. 

Mallory dived headlong in 
a football tackle and brought 
the man down. The latter’s 
head struck the pavement 
with stunning force. Mallory 
pulled himself free, grabbed 
the club and swung it over- 
hand and down — hard. 

There was the sound of 
splintering bone as the man’s 
skull was crushed. 

The man with the smashed 
face had gotten up and was 
ready to move in again. But 
now he hesitated, stared wide- 
eyed at his partner, and took 
off swiftly into the under- 
brush. 

Terry got slowly to his feet 
and the three of them stood 
looking down at the dead 
body in the road. Mallory 
eaid, "Good God! I killed 
him.’’ 

“Don’t worry about it,” the 
girl said, dully. “These are 
deadly times. You have to kill 
to survive. He would have 
killed you if he could have.” 

Mallory dropped the club. 
•But to smash a man’s skull — 
to meet someone you’ve never 
seen before — and kill him. 
It’s — it’s the way animals 
act.” 

“You saved my life,” Terry 
said. 

‘“Three of them came to our 


house,” the gii’l said, “and my 
father used his shotgun. He 
killed one of them. The other 
two ran away.” 

Terry brushed himself off 
and rubbed his injured shoul- 
der. “I’ve got to hand it to 
you, fella,” he said. “You’ve 
got what it takes.” 

Mallory shrugged morosely. 
“If you mean I can swing a 
club over my head and kill a 
man — I guess you’re right, 
but—” 

“I mean that we’ve stepped 
into a new world and you’ve 
landed on your feet. We were 
headed for Lunar — remem- 
ber? Violence, disease, sor- 
row, were not parts of our 
lives. Now here we are in an 
animal world — where men 
have turned into beasts and 
you know how to handle 
yourself. I’d have stood there 
and gotten myself killed. You 
picked up a club and did some 
killing of your own.” 

Then they started walking 
again. Mallory seemingly un- 
aware of what Terry had 
been saying, stared straight 
ahead and muttered, “I wish 1 
could figure it out.” 

“Figure what out?” 

“This stupid disease. Peo- 
ple shouldn’t have to die this 
way. It’s — it’s indecent. It’s 
monstrous that with all our 
scientific and medical know- 
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how, that men should drop in 
their tracks and die.” 

“They knew about it,” 
Terry said. “The medical men 
knew the plague was coming 
and must have tried to find a 
way to lick it. Otherwise the 
Lunar project wouldn’t have 
been set up. They found there 
was no way to stop the green 
plague.” 

“I wonder if they really 
tried.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“A comparatively few peo- 
ple knew this was going to 
happen. Did the ones in the 
know try very hard? To lick 
a thing like this, you have to 
fight with your back to the 
wall. You must know you 
have to lick it — or else. The 
doctors who tried didn’t have 
to fight that way because they 
knew they had an out. And 
maybe there wasn’t enough 
time to work on the disease.” 

“Maybe.” 

Mallory scowled. “You 
can’t tell me there’s no cure 
for the green plague. Why, 
for every action, there’s a re- 
action. For every weapon, 
there’s a counter weapon — 
that's why the atom bomb 
was never used. And for 
every disease, there’s a cure. 
There’s got to be.” 

“You’ve changed a lot," 
Terry said, quietly. 

“How do you mean?" 


“Why, only yesterday — last 
night — we were in your pent- 
house looking down on Man- 
hattan, People were dying 
down there but it meant noth- 
ing to you — to either of us — 
except you were curious to sea 
what was going on.” 

“I’m still curious. I want to 
know what this plague is — 
what makes it kill — how to 
stop it.” 

They rounded a bend in tha 
road and saw a car parked 
off the cement, under a tree. 
Mallory stopped and stood 
alert. “Do you think they’re 
friendly?” 

Helen said, “I think so. 
They’re probably all dead.” 

“Then maybe I’ll see this 
disease at last,” Mallory said 
grimly, and hurried down the 
road. 

Helen was right. Thera 
were three bodies in the car. 
A man, a woman, and one 
child. The man was still be- 
hind the wheel of the car. The 
woman and child were in the 
back seat. All were dead. 

“See?” Helen said., “The 
sickness turns them a bright 
green. And notice how limp 
their bodies are." 

“As though the bones had 
turned to jelly,” Mallory mut- 
tered. “Very peculiar. 

Terry was surprised at how 
casually Helen took it all. 
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Then he realized this was be- 
cause she had seen so much 
of the green death. He was 
conscious, for the first time, 
of how pliable and elastic peo- 
ple are. No matter how great 
the disaster, they adjust 
themselves and go on living. 
Panic, he realized, cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. He 
looked at the victims of the 
tragedy and said, ‘T guess the 
decent thing is to bury 
them — ” 

Helen said, “We can’t. 
There are too many. The ones 
we find this way, we just have 
to leave.” 

“Here’s another child,” 
Mallory called. He’d moved to 
the other side of the car and 
they found him kneeling be- 
side the body of an older 
child, studying it through 
narrowed eyes. He looked up 
and said, “Isn’t that rather 
strange ?” 

“What?” 

“This kid got out of the 
car — why? Notice how he’s 
lying — on his stomach with 
his face and arms and hands 
pressed to the gi'ound.” 

“It’s pathetic enough,” 
Mallory said, “but I don’t see 
anything strange about it. He 
died like the rest.” 

Mallory kept staring and fi- 
nally Helen asked, “What do 
you think is strange about 
it?” 


Mallory got slowly to his 
feet. "Oh, I don’t know. Noth- 
ing maybe. It just seemed a 
little strange to me that — ” 
He stopped talking in that 
vein and said, "Let’s get on 
to that camp or settlement 
you spoke of. I want to see 
what’s going on.” 

Another half mile and 
Helen led them into a grove 
filled with tents, cars, and 
many people. A camp had 
been set up with the tents 
flanking a main street. 

There was an air of shock 
and doom about the place that 
the two men sensed immedi- 
ately. It would have been 
apparent even though the ob- 
server had not known its 
cause. The people sat huddled 
in front of the tents and 
stared in silence as Helen led 
Mallory and Terry along the 
street. 

“Waiting to die,” Mallory 
muttered. “Poor devils — sit- 
ting around waiting for it to 
strike them down. There was 
sobbing and moans of pain 
coming from the tents, giving 
unseen evidence of the horror 
that had been visited upon the 
people. 

As they came to the end of 
the street, a tall, bearded man 
stepped from one of the 
tents and came forward. He 
took Helen’s hand and said, 
“Child! What’s happened? 
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Where are John and Vera?” 

“They died this morning.” 

He laid a gentle hand on 
her arm. “I’m sorry, child — 
truly sorry.” 

Helen turned and said, 
“This is my uncle, Silas End- 
ers. He’s a minister. These 
are some men who saved my 
life on the road coming here. 
The car broke down and two 
other men tried to take me.” 

Reverend Enders nodded 
gravely at her companions. 
“It was good of you. I am 
grateful.” 

Mallory said, “I had to kill 
one of the men.” He spoke 
with careful casualness. 

Reverend Enders’ eyes were 
clear and sharp. He said, “If 
you expect me to be horrified. 
I’ll have to disappoint you. 
I’ve seen too much of death 
and suffering to be concerned 
over the slaying of a rene- 
gade.” 

“But you have no way of 
knowing. Perhaps we’re rene- 
gades ourselves. Perhaps we 
defended your niece from 
whim rather than gallantry.” 

“Perhaps,” Reverend End- 
ers smiled, “but you brought 
her here safely. For that I 
give you my gratitude and bid 
you welcome.” 

“Thank you,” Terry said. 

“Is this a clinic you’ve set 
up here?” Mallory asked. 

“No. We have nothing to 


offer in the way of cure or 
medication. There seems to 
be no cure for this terrible 
plague. This is just a place 
were we give dying people 
whatever comfort we can. 
They come of their own ac- 
cord — those who are afraid 
to die alone. I can do nothing 
but pray for them and try to 
give them courage to meet the 
end bravely.” 

“You’re sure they will all 
die?” 

The minister looked at Mal- 
lory with a calm face. “From 
what has gone before, we 
must believe they will. Not 
only they, but we — you and I. 
None of us is immune. It ap- 
pears to be just a matter of 
time.” 

“That seems a rather de- 
featist way to look at it,” Mal- 
lory said sharply. 

Reverend Enders asked, 
“Are you a medical man?” 

“No, I’m not. But — ” 

“Let me commend you for 
your courage. It is good to 
have someone face the future 
with more resentment than 
fear. Perhaps you will be able 
to instill a little of it in these 
people.” 

At that moment, a plump, 
motherly woman appeared 
from one of the tents and hur- 
ried toward the group. She 
glanced at the newcomers, 
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and the Reverend Enders 
said, "This is my wife, Jane. 
She bears a heavy load, 
here.” 

Jane Enders acknowledged 
the introduction with a quick 
nod, then turned to her hus- 
band. "Little Artie Fellers 
just died and his father is 
down with the weariness. The 
mother is almost beside her- 
self. Perhaps you could — ” 

“I’ll go at once,” the min- 
ister said. 

As he left to move down the 
street of tents, Mallory fell 
in step beside him. “I’d like to 
go with you.” 

"Of course, if you wish.” 

They entered the tent from 
which Jane Enders had 
emerged, to find a child, bear- 
ing the deadly green tint, ly- 
ing dead on a mattress. Near- 
by, lay a wan-faced man, and 
seated between them was a 
woman, crying and swaying 
from side to side in her grief. 

The minister knelt beside 
her and took her hand. He 
spoke softly, trying to com- 
fort her. But Mallory paid no 
attention to the woman. He 
looked first at the dead child 
and his face tightened as he 
noted one small hand had 
reached off the mattress and 
clavred up a handful of dirt. 
He opened the hand slowly 
and allowed the dirt to fall 
out. Then, vaguely, his mind 


seemingly occupied with 
something else, he folded the 
hand and laid it gently on the 
child’s breast. 

Now, he turned and cen- 
tered his attention upon the 
ailing man. “Are you too tired 
to talk?” he asked. 

“I’m weary — mighty weary, 
young fellow. Don’t think I 
ever want to move a peg 
again.” 

“Did it come on gradually, 
or did you just suddenly know 
you were too tired to move.” 

“It came kind of sudden- 
like, I think. Don’t rightly 
reccllect. Just too tired for 
any mortal good.” 

“Is there anything you’d 
like?” 

“Can’t think of nothing ex- 
cept to lie here and rest a 
bit.” 

“Are you comfortable?” 

“Fair to middling I guess.” 

“Do you think you’d be 
more comfortable if we took 
the mattress away and let you 
lie on the bare earth?” 

The stricken man consid- 
ered this for a moment before 
he said, “You know, young 
fellow, I think you’ve got 
something there. I think I’d 
like that.” 

“Because it would be more 
comfortable?” 

“Don’t rightly know 
whether it would or not. But 
I’ve been craving for some- 
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thing and didn’t rightly know 
what it was until you men- 
tioned the bare earth. That’s 
be cool. I think that’s what 
I’m craving. Just to lie with 
my face to good old mother 
earth — to dig into her — kind 
of let her hold me to her warm 
breast.” 

/ 

Mallory’s face had lighted 
up, but there was still a puz- 
zled expression in his eyes as 
he lifted the man off the 
pallet and laid him on the 
ground. Then he watched 
closely; he heard the sigh of 
contentment as he saw the 
man’s hands claw at the soil. 
“Dirt,” the man murmured. 
“Good plain soil.” 

Then he appeared to drift 
off to sleep. Mallory sat 
watching him, unaware that 
the minister had led the sor- 
rowing mother away. He 
glanced up when two men 
came to carry the boy from 
the tent. 

Time passed and he con- 
tinued to watch the man. 
Darkness came. He found a 
lantern, lit it, and set it by 
the man’s head, and continued 
the vigil. 

Finally the man awoke and 
Mallory noted that the thin 
hands clawed again at the 
ground, to dig up handfuls 
of earth and roll the soil lov- 
ingly in his fingers. 


“Are you in pain?” Mallory 
asked. 

“Yes. It’s beginning to hurt 
a mite.” The man seemed 
suddenly to realize that Mal- 
lory had been with him a long 
time. He said, “Young fellow, 
why don’t you go and get a 
little rest yourself? It’s been 
mighty nice of you to set with 
us, but there’s a limit to how 
considerate folks can be. 
You’ve got to watch out for 
yourself, too.” 

“It’s been nothing — nothing 
at all. Tell me — is the pain in- 
creasing?” 

“Getting some worse, all 
right.” 

“Where is it the worst?” 

“In my chest I think. Pret- 
ty bad in my chest.” 

Mallory bit his lip, thought- 
fully. The man said, “Little 
Artie — he died, didn’t he?” 

“Yes — maybe it’s for the 
best. He’s not suffering any 
more.” 

There was pain in the man’s 
eyes. “Young fellow — it’s a 
terrible thing to see your own 
child sicken and waste and 
not be able to do nothing 
about it. A terrible thing.” 

An hour later, Mallory left 
the tent and walked slowly 
down the tent-flanked way. 
How many, he wondered, had 
died since he‘d entered that 
place of death. He looked at 
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his watch by the light of a 
bright moon and noted it was 
almost four o’clock in the 
morning. Enough time for 
death to strike many times 
over. 

At the Enders’ tent, he 
found Helen, the minister and 
his wife, and Terry, sitting in 
a circle around a small oil 
heater. The minister said, 
“We were about ready to 
start looking for you.” 

“I’ye been with Mr. Fel- 
lers. He just died.” 

"Poor man,” Jane Enders 
said, “just as well he didn’t 
know his wife died an hour 
ago. I stayed with her.” 

“Your friend has been do- 
ing a magnificent job," Rev- 
erend Enders said. “We final- 
ly persuaded him to rest a 
little." 

Mallory looked at Terry, 
whose face was caked with 
dirt. Terry rubbed blistered 
palms together and said, “I’m 
not much good at comforting 
people but a little work with 
a shovel is the least anybody 
can do.” 

“He’s been digging graves,” 
the minister said. “In one of 
God’s precepts. He instructed 
us to bury the dead. It is 
worthy service.” 

“We have some soup, here,” 
Jane Enders said, “you must 
be very hungry.” 

"I have no appetite,” Mal- 


lory said. Then he turned to 
Terry. “Let’s take a walk.” 

Terry got wordlessly to his 
feet and the two men walked 
out past the tents into the 
open meadow beyond. They 
did not speak for a while. 
Then Mallory said, “We’ve 
come a long way in a few 
hours. From a Park Avenue 
penthouse to a southern death 
camp.” 

Terry said, “If anyone had 
told me — forty-eight hours 
ago — that I’d spend this night 
digging graves for victims of 
the plague, I’d have — ” 

Mallory’s eyes were turned 
to the sky. “They’re up there, 
you know, safe on Lunar ; far 
away from this.” 

‘The lucky ones,” Terry 
said, but the true meaning 
was given by the heavy tone 
of sarcasm in his voice. 

“Cowards," Mallory said, 
fi;raitors to their fellow men. 
Criminals.” 

“We didn’t regard ourselves 
as criminals when we were 
of the inner circle,” Terry 
said quietly. “But for a little 
rocket trouble, we’d be up 
there now — and we’d resent 
anyone calling us criminals.” 

Mallory doubled his fists. “I 
see what you mean, and I’m 
probably wrong in calling 
them names. But when I see 
the horror down here — the 
suffering. 
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“One thing I can say truth- 
fully — I’m glad the rocket 
went wrong. Come what may, 
I’ll never regret being here 
and meeting these people.” 

Terry said, “I’m of the 
same feeling, except that I 
can’t be complacent about all 
this. I can’t watch them die 
without resenting it; without 
feeling anger at the forces 
that brought on the plague; 
without being — well, mad at 
God.” 

“But God had nothing to 
do with it. He didn’t tell our 
forefathers to split the atom 
and contaminate the earth. 
He didn’t preach the fear and 
hatred that made Mankind 
cover the world with garbage 
heaps of deadly refuse.” 

Mallory’s restless mind 
moved off on another track. 
“I watched Feller die. I 
thought for a little while, I 
had something, but I was 
wrong.” Mallory stopped and 
gripped Terry’s arm. “There 
must be a cure for this 
plague! There’s got to be!” 

“The suffering is terrible to 
see.” 

“It’s unthinkable that the 
earth can be depopulated by 
this horror!” 

Mallory began walking 
again, but Terry remained 
where he was. Mallory turned 
and asked, “Are you com- 
ing?” 


His friend looked at him si- 
lently, then said. “No. I’m 
very tired. Quite suddenly, I 
want only to lie down and 
rest. Guess I worked too long 
in the graveyard.” 

Mallory came swiftly back 
and looked into Terry’s face. 
“Of course,” he said casually. 
“You need a little sleep. We’ll 
go back.” 

He took Terry’s arm. The 
latter accompanied him list- 
lessly, probably not noting the 
tightness Mallory had striven 
to hide under his casualness. 
Certainly not knowing of the 
fear in Mallory’s heart. 

Terry had been hit by the 
plague. 

Mallory could not remem- 
ber when he had slept; nor 
did he care. He had gone 
through the period of sleepi- 
ness, deep weariness, and had 
come now, to the stage of dull 
endurance that sometimes 
carries men on indefinitely. 

He sat in a tent beside 
where Terry lay; kept con- 
stant vigil with the progress 
of the plague as it tightened 
its grip. He saw the paleness 
of skin increase, the pallor 
take on a dullness, and saw, 
finally, Terry claw out uncon- 
sciously at the dirt beside his 
mattress. 

That means something, 
Mallory told himself. Why do 
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they all want to reach for the 
earth, to lie on it? Is it mere- 
ly some animal instinct that 
comes to all men with death 
close by? He did not think so. 
He knew that nature is a won- 
derous intelligent healer of 
her children. He knew that 
animals, when faced with 
death from injury or disease, 
heal themselves, at times, by 
doing instinctively What na- 
ture tells them to do. 

Do men, he wondered, when 
faced with death, have the 
same instincts? If so, what 
clue lay in reaching for a 
handful of dirt? Should it be 
eaten? If so, why didn’t the 
stricken put it to their mouths 
just as dogs instinctively eat 
grass for certain types of in- 
ternal sickness? 

He gave over his ponder- 
ings when hit by a vast sense 
of inadequacy. Brilliant doc- 
tors and chemists and scien- 
tists had investigated the 
green plague and it had 
beaten them. So what right 
had he to even grope for a 
cure? It was absurd — pure 
presumption ! 

He had been counting the 
hours — ^timing Terry’s illness 
in relation to that of Mr. Fel- 
ler. And the time came, final- 
ly, when Terry’s pain should 
start. Mallory watched him 
anxiously, stirred him from 
his stupor of weariness. “How 
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are you feeling, boy? Still 
tired?’’ 

“My body is beginning to 
hurt a little. Not badly, 
though.’’ 

It was the first warning of 
the end. Soon Terry would be 
in agony. Then the death 
would come. Terry closed his 
eyes. Mallory reached out and 
took his limp hand and held 
it tight. Mallory lowered his 
head. 

He prayed. 

He prayed for a long time, 
and as he did so, the natural 
forces took over ; his body de- 
manded rest. He dozed. To 
awaken with a guilty start. He 
glanced at his watch and 
found an hour had passed. He 
cursed himself. 

Mallory could hardly force 
himself to turn his eyes to 
where Terry lay on the mat- 
tress. When he did, the result 
was surprise and shock. 

Terry’s eyes were open. He 
was obviously conscious and 
in complete control of his fac- 
ulties. “I feel better,’’ he said, 

“You feel — better?” 

“Even the weakness is 
gone. There was pain for a 
while. It was pretty sharp. 
Then it began to diminish and 
went away completely. I feel 
guilty lying here, I should be 
up helping.” 

“You stay right where you 
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are,” Mallory said. “I’ll go and 
get you something to eat.” He 
rushed from the tent and 
down the street until he found 
Reverend Enders turning a 
bereaved mother over to his 
wife. Mallory could hardly 
contain himself. He said, 
“Reverend — did you ever 
hear of a person surviving 
the plague?” 

The minister shook his 
head. “No,” he said, sadly. 
“How is it with your friend? 
I was just going over to look 
in on him — but there are so 
many children — and moth- 
ers — ” 

“He’s beaten it. He’s come 
out of it. He was even well 
into the painful stage — the 
last stage — then something 
happened to reverse the dis- 
ease and he passed the crisis. 
He’s well, I tell you ! Go see 
for yourself!” 

“It seems impossible!” Rev- 
erend Enders muttered. “I 
hope it could be that we’re 
coming to the end of this aw- 
ful—” 

“How are the others. Are 
they coming down just as 
fast?” 

The minister’s shoulders 
sagged. “Faster — if that’s 
possible. When you told me 
the news, I dared hope for a 
moment, but we have to face 
reality. There is no ending to 
the plague. It goes on its 


course of depopulating the 
world.” 

“How can we be sure?” 

“Because it has been estab- 
lished as not springing from 
life forms. That pitiful little 
bit, we know — that the 
plague is not the work of 
germs, but of radiation pois- 
oning.” 

“Then why did Terry re- 
cover?” 

The minister shrugged. “A 
freak occurrance. A case in 
ten thousand — maybe more. 
Why did Mr. Feller die yes- 
terday when your time, or 
mine, may not come for days 
or weeks?” 

“Perhaps you’re right, but 
I refuse to concede there is no 
hope.” 

Reverend Enders smiled. 
“Then why did the scientists, 
the doctors, privileged and 
more fortunate than these, 
flee this globe and seek sanc- 
tuary and safety on Lunar?” 

The words startled Mal- 
lory. “Then it was known by 
the people?” 

“It was not hard to surmise 
what went on — what was be- 
hind the sudden shift in the 
Lunar Project. Especially 
when the plague struck and 
the rockets left the globe in a 
steady stream.” 

“The rotten cowards!” 

“No, my son. To call them 
cowards is not fair. Given the 
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opportunity to escape, you or 
I might have done exactly the 
same. The urge for self-pres- 
ervation is a strong one.” 

The kindly cleric’s eyes 
were upon Mallory, and the 
latter saw how keenly they 
penetrated. Mallory flushed 
and could not meet the man’s 
gaze. 

“You know about us — Ter- 
ry and I — don’t you?” 

“It so happens I saw your 
picture, with your father, in 
a newspaper not long ago. 
One of the inner group, so I 
judged your friend was also.” 

“You must think I’m quite 
a hypocrite. Terry and I were 
headed for Lunar. Our rocket 
went bad — ” 

“I prefer to think you came 
with us through deliberate in- 
tent.” 

The two had been walking 
up the street of the encamp- 
ment, Reverend Enders stop- 
ping here and there to give a 
word of sympathy, a smile of 
encouragement. Now they 
turned back, just in time to 
see Jane Enders hurrying to- 
ward them. 

They ran to meet her, see- 
ing the worst in her eyes. 
They were not surprised when 
she said, “Silas — ^it’s Helen. 
Her time has come.” 

No word was spoken as they 
hurried back to the tent. No 


word, but in Mallory’s heart 
there arose a great rage that 
this horrible cruelty could go 
on and on. 

In the tent, they found 
Helen lying quietly on the 
ground. She managed a smile. 
Seeking to comfort them, she 
said, “It’s not bad, really. 
Just like being very tired aft- 
er hard work.” She looked at 
Mallory. “As I told you before 
— it’s really not a bad death.” 

The minister knelt and 
placed his hand on the girl’s 
forehead. “You have nothing 
to fear, child. Would that 
everyone had led as fine and 
clean a life as you.” 

Jane Enders ci’ied quietly 
into her apron. 

Mallory ground his teeth. 

Helen laid her cheek 
against the ground. “It’s so 
cool and comforting. The 
earth. The soil we live on — 
that supports us.” 

Mallory saw her slim hands 
go through that familiar rit- 
ual — clutching at the soil, her 
nails digging it out, the ritual 
of rubbing it together in her 
palms. 

Somehow seeing this again 
angered him and he turned 
away abruptly and left the 
tent. He almost bumped into 
Terry as the latter approach- 
ed. Terry grinned. “I feel 
wonderful! It’s as if I hadn’t 
gotten the sickness at all. I 
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wonder if it works like some 
other diseases.” 

“What do you mean?” 

"Once you’ve had it, you 
can never get it again.” 

“No one can say, because 
you’re the first one who ever 
recovered so far as we know.” 

“Well I’ll be damned! A 
billion to one shot!” 

“Helen’s down now.” 

“Oh, good God, no!” 

“And I doubt if she’ll be as 
lucky as you were.” 

“Poor kid.” 

Mallory turned suddenly. 
“You say you feel all right? 
Strong and all that?” 

“Never felt better.” 

“Then let’s get going.” 

“You want to leave the 
camp?” 

“Yes.” 

“But why?” 

“Because I can’t stand it 
any more,” Mallory said sav- 
agely. “As long as we can't 
help, what’s the use of hang- 
ing around? What good does 
it do to keep repeating ‘Buck 
up and be of good cheer,’ 
when you know the poor dev- 
ils haven’t got anything to 
be cheerful about? They’re 
going to die, damn it ! So what 
good’s a lot of pious conversa- 
tion?” 

“Okay,” Terry said, simply. 
“Let’s go.” 

Mallory started toward the 
road in long strides. Terry 


called, “Hey — wait. Aren’t 
you going to say good-bye to 
the Reverend, and to — well, 
to Helen?” 

“To Helen. That’s a laugh. 
‘So long, Helen. We’re hitting 
the road, haven’t got time to 
wait around and see how you 
look all green!’ Come on! 
Let’s get the hell out of 
here!” 

They walked for a long time, 
without speaking, each occu- 
pied with his own somber 
thoughts. There was no sound 
but the even clicking of their 
heels on the deserted cement 
road. 

Finally Terry glanced at 
Mallory and said, “You’ve 
been pretty lucky yourself — 
not being hit with it.” 

“It’ll get us all,” Mallory 
said, bitterly. “You’ll be the 
last human being left on 
earth.” 

After a lapse of silence, 
Terry said, “You think it ivas 
pure chance that made me re- 
cover, Mai?” 

“What else?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But I 
was thinking — if I hit the 
long shot, maybe you can too. 
What if you didn’t get it at 
all? What if — among all the 
billions of people on earth, we 
were the ones who came 
through — two guys who were 
supposed to go to Lunar and 
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didn’t make it. Wouldn't that 
be weird?” 

“There aren’t any odds long 
enough to quote on it.” 

Terry lapsed into gloom. 
“Well, after all we aren’t even 
sure I won’t get it again.” 

Quite suddenly Mallory 
stopped. He turned to stare 
wide-eyed at his companion. 
“Maybe the odds aren’t as- 
tronomical at all. Maybe it’s 
the most natural thing in the 
world that I haven’t gotten 
the plague and that you re- 
covered from it. Come on! 
We’ve got to get back.” 

Mallory began running in 
the direction from which they 
had come. 

“Hey,” Terry called. “What 
has hit you, man?” 

“Come on! Thei’e’s no time 
to talk now. Start running 
and save all your energy.” 

Mallory did not slow down 
to wait for his companion. 
Terry trailed for quite a 
while, then gradually caught 
up as curiosity forced him on. 
“Can’t you tell me about it?” 
he gasped. 

“No time — besides I’m not 
sure. It’s just a wild idea.” 

They had come farther than 
they’d realized and it was a 
good hour before they came 
in sight of the tent city. A few 
moments later, Mallory burst 
into the Enders’ tent with 
Terry close behind. Both the 


minister and his wife were 
seated on camp stools beside 
Helen who was prone on the 
bare earth. 

“How is she?” Mallory ask- 
ed between heaving gasps. 

The Enders’ looked up in 
surprise. “The pain has set 
in,” the minister said. “She 
was asking for you. We look- 
ed everywhere. She wanted to 
thank you for — ” 

“No time for that now. 
Have you got a stretcher?” 

“A stretcher?" 

“Yes,” Mallory barked im- 
patiently. “A stretcher — to 
carry people on.” 

“No — no. But — ” 

“Then we’ve got to make 
one. Every minute is impor- 
tant.” 

He rushed from the tent 
and came back a few moments 
later with two stout tree 
branches. “That blanket,” he 
said. “It’s got to be fastened 
to these poles. Only be quick 
About it!” 

Terry found the twine and 
Mallory was shaping the 
stretcher before Reverend 
Enders had time to speak. 
Now he asked, “What are you 
planning to do — move some- 
one?” 

“Helen.” 

J'But why — what good — ?” 

“It’s a long shot, but I’ve 
got a hunch and I’m going to 
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follow it through no matter 
what anyone says.” 

“My boy — if there is any 
chance of helping — ” 

“I think there’s a chance. 
Now, help me get her onto 
this contraption.” 

Mystified, both Terry and 
the minister helped Mallory 
lift Helen onto the stretcher. 
Mallory asked, “How do you 
feel?” 

She smiled at him. “The 
pain is pretty bad, but at least 
it won’t last long.” 

He laid a hand on her head. 
"Honey, we’re going to take 
you for a ride. It will be a 
rough one, so grit your teeth 
and bear it because we’re try- 
ing to help — truly we are.” 
He made a mock pass at her 
chin and smiled. “Okay?” 

“Okay— Mallory.” 

“Good girl.” He got up and 
said, “Grab that end of the 
stretcher, Terry. And I’d like 
you to come along. Reverend.” 

“Of course. But where are 
we going?” 

“To a swamp — to Mogul 
Swamp — the place our rocket 
came down.” 

The minister obviously 
wanted to ask more questions, 
but Terry and Mallory had 
picked up the stretcher and 
the latter had already started 
off, so Terry could do nothing 
but follow along. 

The Reverend Enders stood 


for a moment, completely at a 
loss — then he hurried after 
them. 

As he came abreast, Mal- 
lory turned his head to ask, 
“Is it very far? I mean — is 
there any shortcut through 
the country? We walked a 
long time and then came up 
the road. To tell the truth, I’m 
not sure I can find the place 
again.” 

The minister said, “If Mo- 
gul Swamp is what you’re aft- 
er, it’s three miles southwest. 
Leave the road right here and 
cut through the brush there. 
You came a roundabout way.” 
He had evidently decided 
against asking any more 
questions — possibly because 
he felt he’d get no answers. 

The going was rough and 
the day was hot. They picked 
their way through the under- 
brush, doing their best to 
make it easy for the suffering 
girl. Mallory glanced back and 
asked, “How’s it going, 
honey? Tell me — really — is 
the pain getting worse?” 

“Yes, it’s — pretty bad, 
but — ” 

“Faster,”' Mallory said sav- 
agely. “I was a fool for not 
remembering sooner. Now it 
may be too late even if I am 
right. Faster.” 

They began moving at a 
dog trot, gritting their teeth 
against the punishment exact- 
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ed by the heavy load and the 
hot day. After what seemed 
endless hours, the edge of 
Mogul Swamp came into view. 

They carried Helen to the 
brink of the dangerous-look- 
ing ooze and set down the 
stretcher. Terry immediately 
fell to the ground, exhausted. 
"I couldn’t have gone another 
step,” he gasped. 

Mallory said, “You’ve done 
fine. I couldn’t have asked any 
more.” He dropped to his 
knees and looked up at the 
minister. “Now — help me get 
her clothes off!” 

The Reverend Enders 
scowled. “My boy! Just a 
minute now. What — ” 

“We’re going to put her in 
the swamp. Please — quickly 
— I have a reason and this is 
no time for modesty and man- 
ners.” 

Dumbfounded, but struck 
by Mallory’s intensity, the 
minister knelt down and 
helped strip away the girl’s 
garments. Mallory got to his 
feet. “Terry — you got to help 
me. That big limb there — the 
dead one — help me push it out 
into the swamp. We’ve got to 
have som.ething to keep her 
from sinking out of sight.” 

The two men pushed and 
tugged at the limb until it was 
out in the ooze. It sank half- 
way down — then stopped. 


Mallory said, “Good — it’s 
shallow enough there so we 
won’t have any trouble.” He 
knelt down and put his arm 
under Helen’s shoulders — 
lifting her up. “Now, honey — 
I want you to do something 
for me. Hold on to that 
branch and crawl out into the 
mud. Let it cover you clear 
up to your neck. We’ll be 
here — we won’t let you go 
under.” 

Helen was in terrible pain 
— too much agony to notice 
that she was naked — and she 
did not question or resist. 
Mallory put his hands under 
her arms and helped her into 
the swamp, going in himself 
close behind her; holding her 
up until he had sunk well be- 
low his waist. He said, “There 
— now hold the branch with 
both hands and let the mud 
come up higher — over your 
breast — up to your neck.” 

The girl sank in — first 
fearfully, then gratefully. “It 
feels good,” she murmured. 
“So cool—” 

“That’s fine. Now just re- 
lax.” 

She obeyed and after a few 
moments Terry said, “Now — 
will you please tell us what 
this is all about?” 

“It’s very simple,” Mallory 
said. “You got the plague and 
recovered. I haven’t gotten it. 
What did we do that no one 
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else around here did? Our 
rocket hit in this swamp and 
we were up to our necks in 
the stuff.” 

Terry was still mystified. 
“All right — you didn’t get the 
plague — but a lot of other 
people haven't either — yet.” 

“That’s true. Your recovery 
may have been sheer accident. 
And maybe Tm slated to get 
it yet, but there was another 
thing. I noticed that the vic- 
tims seemed to have an urge 
— an instinct, call it what you 
will — to get close to the 
ground." Mallory glanced at 
Terry. “That car we found on 
the road. Do you remember 
the little boy? How he got out 
and lay on the ground as 
though he wanted it to cover 
him? Did you notice how vic- 
tims of the plague almost in- 
variably clawed at the ground 
and rubbed the soil in their 
palms?” 

Terry looked slightly crest- 
fallen. “No — to tell the truth, 
I didn’t.” 

“Well, I did, and it bothered 
me — it haunted me — that sin- 
gle common denominator of 
all the cases I saw. When 
Helen, got sick she wanted to 
place her cheek against the 
ground.” 

Mallory stopped talking 
suddenly and seemed to droop 
as though a reaction from his 
furious energy had set in. It 


seemed also to set in mentally. 
He said, “Well, that’s it. 
Sounds silly, doesn’t it? And 
it probably is silly. Probably 
just a fool brain storm. 
-But—” 

The Reverend Enders put 
his hand on Mallory’s shoul- 
der as the latter crawled out 
of the mud after making sure 
Helen was left supported 
safely. “I tliink it’s one of the 
finest things I’ve ever seen, 
son. Right or wrong, you tried 
to do . something for others. 
Your credit cannot be meas- 
ured by whether your idea 
works or not. Your desire to 
help is the true value.” 

“After we’re all dead?” 
Mallory asked somewhat bit- 
terly. “That will help a lot.” 

All three men suddenly 
turned their heads at a sound 
behind them. They had paid 
no attention previously, but 
now they saw that they had 
been followed. A w'oman and 
two men were kneeling in the 
underbrush within earshot. 

The Reverend Enders call- 
ed, “Come forward. No one 
will hurt you.” 

They obeyed slowly, with 
doubt and wonder in their 
faces. “You got a cure?” one 
of the men asked, unbeliev- 
ingly. 

“We don’t know,” the min- 
ister said. “It’s only an ex- 
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periment. The chances of it 
working are very slim.” 

The three continued to 
stare for a long moment. 
Then, as though operated by 
a puppet master who moved 
them on one string, they be- 
gan walking slowly backward. 

The minister said, “Please 
stay with us until we find out. 
Don’t go back until you know 
for sure. It would be cruel to 
fill all those people with false 
hopes.” 

They did not seem to hear 
him. Their eyes were on 
Helen, submerged in the mud. 
They stared like people trans- 
fixed. Then, as one, they 
broke and ran. 

The minister sighed. “They 
will be here by the score, soon. 
The whole camp will come.” 

“I suppose you can’t blame 
them,” Terry shrugged. 
They—” 

He was interrupted by a 
cry from Mallory. He pointed. 
The two men looked and saw 
that Helen’s eyes were closed 
— ^that a very pale greenish 
hue was predominent on her 
set features. 

“She’s dying !” Mallory 
gasped, and lunged out into 
the mud. He grasped Helen’s 
wrist and took her pulse. “No. 
It’s still beating. Helen! 
Helen! Can you hear me?” 

The girl gave no sign. 
Made no move. Mallory look- 
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ed helplessly at the minister. 
“Her heart is strong, but — ” 

“We can only wait, the Rev- 
erend Enders said quietly. 

Mallory stayed where he 
was. Time passed, and none 
of the three had any way of 
measuring it. Except that 
when they looked up again, 
they were no longer alone. 
Like silent shadows, the peo- 
ple from the camp had emerg- 
ed from the woods and had 
formed a semi-circle around 
the swamp bank. There were 
no words spoken as they stood 
there waiting. The men and 
the women and the children. 
People carrying or helping 
loved ones already in the grip 
of the disease. Waiting, hop- 
ing. 

Then, in the tense setting, 
the miracle happened. So 
swiftly it was visible to the 
eye, the greenish tinge on 
Helen’s face melted away. 
Rich color washed away the 
horror and resumed its place 
in her cheeks. 

Then Helen opened her 
eyes. “The pain,” she said. 
“It’s gone.” 

A great cry arose and 
there was a sudden frenzy of 
action as everyone began 
stripping off his clothes and 
the clothes of those already 
stricken. 

Mallory lunged from the 
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mud and raised his arms. 
“Wait! Wait! Don’t dive in 
blind! You’ll all be sucked 
down! Throw in limbs — 
branches — logs ! Something to 
cling to!” 

They heard him and the 
men began stripping away the 
trees and bushes and flinging 
everything they could tear 
loose into the swamp. Then 
the people followed. 

The Reverend Enders said, 
“Someone must go immedi- 
ately and spread the word. 
Other people must be told of 
this!” 

Mallory took him firmly by 
the arm. “First you crawl 
into that mud — you and your 
wife — and inoculate your- 
selves. We’re not going to 
have you two drop in your 
tracks. You’re too valuable.” 

“You’re the valuable one,” 
the minister said fervently. 
“It was a blessed day when 
you came into our midst.” 

Helen had been brought 
from the swamp and a sign 
of her recovery was the hor- 
ror. with which she regarded 
her nakedness. But it made 
little difference, really. Nudity 


had become the order of the 
day. 

Mallory and Terry sat on a 
log and watched the activity. 
They had seen people seeming- 
ly past all hope placed in the 
life-saving ooze and walk 
forth cured. Terry said, “It’s 
strange what a man thinks 
of at a time like this.” 

“What are you thinking 
of?” 

“That man came up orig- 
inally from the slime of the 
sea. He developed great tech- 
nical knowledge and was 
pretty proud of himself. He 
learned how to make a weap- 
on that was his eventual un- 
doing. Now, in the end, he 
crawls back into the slime of 
Mother Earth to be healed. 
The round trip. And he finds 
he wasn’t as smart as he 
thought.” 

“You’re a philosopher,” 
Mallory said, grinning. 

Terry looked at his friend. 
“You haven’t slept for a long 
time. You must be all in. How 
do you feel?” 

Mallory kept right on 
grinning. “I feel swell!” he 
said. 


THE END 
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FACE TO FACE 

BY ALBERT MOORE 


Granted that Time travel may some day he possible (and there 
seems to be a lot of otherwise hard-headed guys around who 
think so), it will have a lot of uses most of us never eon- 
sidered. Take, for instance, clearing up a lot of mysteries 
whose answers are buried in the long-forgotten past. . , , 


L ewis seligman shook 

his head violently. “It was 
supposed to have been a 
guarded secret, sir.” The 
scientist was a tall, gray man. 
He paced the length of his 
study. He stopped and stared 
thoughtfully at the man seat- 
ed in the leather chair. “You 


have a purpose, of course?” 

“Of course,” said Inspector 
Norman McDermott. “1 have 
a project in mind. I want to 
go back into the past.” 

“But that’s impossible. My 
whole idea is to see into the 
future. I want to know what 
is before us.” 
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“And I want to go into the 
past. Curiosity, sir. That is 
what drives me.” The inspec- 
tor filled a. pipe from a leather 
pouch. “I was assigned to 
guard your time machine, sir. 
I and two of my men. That is 
how I happen to know of the 
machine. A machine that can 
take man into the future. But 
I don’t want to go into the 
future. It is the past that I am 
interested in. But, mind you, 
it is only a request. You can 
refuse me, sir, and there will 
be no hard feelings.” 

“Might I know what you 
seek?” the scientist asked. 

The inspector puffed at his 
pipe. “The_ identity of Jack 
the Ripper. Who he was and 
what he was. I want to know 
why he killed, why he stopped 
killing and what happened to 
him.” 

“And once you meet him 
he’ll tell you all this. You take 
too much for granted.” 

“What if I could stop the 
killings?” 

“Oh, no. You must not in- 
terfere with what has already 
occurred. You cannot change 
history.” 

“You will help me?” The 
inspector leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. 

“But how will I set the ma- 
chine? What year?” 

“ 1888 .” 

“Exactly where?” 


“The Soho district of Lon- 
don.” 

“I— I cannot.” 

The inspector put aside his 
T)ipe and rose to his feet. He 
clutched the scientist’s upper 
arms. “The need for knowl- 
edge is great in every man. I 
am a criminologist. I have 
read everything I could on 
Jack the Ripper. The records, 
the old newspapers. But the 
answers I always seeked are 
not to be found. This is my 
only chance. To be there when 
Jack the Ripper strikes. To 
study him, to find the reasons 
in his heart ... if he had one. 
I know exactly where he will 
strike and when. I may even 
prevent his killing his last 
victims.” 

“No !” There was alarm 
sketched on Seligman’s face. 
“You must not tamper with 
history. I have warned you.” 

“You mean I am to stand 
by and watch him kill?” 

“Yes.” 

“All right then. You will 
let me go?” 

“I am afraid. You may not 
be able to come back.” 

“I thought the machine was 
perfected,” the inspector said. 

“For the future, yes,” 
Seligman said. “I have not 
experimented with the past.” 

“Let me take that chance,” 
Inspector McDermott begged. 
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“But you will be missed at 
home. Scotland Yard will 
start making inquiries. An in- 
quisition at this time may 
bring the machine to light. I 
cannot have that.” 

“I can take leave,” Inspec- 
tor McDermott said. “I have 
time coming to me. There will 
be no inquiries,” he promised. 

“It’s your neck. Inspector 
McDermott.” 

“Let me risk it, sir. It’s 
something I’ve wanted the 
most part of my life.” 

Seligman sighed. “When 
can you be ready?” 

“Tomorrow evening.” 

“You must not tell this to 
a soul,” Seligman warned. 

“There’s no need to tell me 
that,” the inspector said. 



“And when you come back 

. if you do . . . the secret 
must still be kept.” 

“I realize that.” 

“Tomorrow evening then.” 

It was raining the next 
day. It had started early, 
soaking the city, cleaning it. 
Rain. The tears of God. 

In the laboratory, the two 
men studied the glass cabinet. 
“It doesn’t seem like much, 
does it?” Inspector McDer- 
mott said. 

“A generation went into 
it,” Seligman said. 

“It’s not a dream that is go- 
ing to be fulfilled,” the inspec- 
tor said. “It’s a desire.” 

“If you will step into the 
machine?” the scientist in- 
vited. 



f, mom?" 
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“Gladly, sir. Gladly." 

Inspector McDermott walk- 
ed into the glass cabinet. 

“Remember the spot where 
you appear,” Seligman said. 
“When your mission is fin- 
ished return there and stand 
in the exact spot. I will have 
the machine working from 
midnight to one in the morn- 
ing.” 

“I understand, sir." 

“Now lock the door." 

Seligman walked to a panel 
board set in the side of a wall 
and turned numerous dials. 

Lewis Seligman closed the 
book. He leaned back in his 
armchair and gazed at the 
ceiling. His throat suddenly 
felt parched. He laid aside the 
book and went to the liquor 
cabinet to make himself a gin 
and bitters. 

“I’ll have one, thank you," 
Inspector McDermott said. 

The scientist whirled. 

The inspector stood in the 
doorway of the study. “I can 
use a drink,” he said. 

“Certainly,” Seligman said, 
and turned to the liquor cab- 
inet. “Were you success- 
ful?” 

“Very.” McDermott ad- 
vanced into the room. He took 
his glass and sat down. 

“I’m glad you made it,” 
Seligman said. “It’s been 
nearly three weeks." 


McDermott finished his 
drink. “I needed that.” 

“Tell me.” Seligman seated 
himself. “Tell me. Did you 
find him?” 

“I saw Jack the Ripper kill. 
But 1 did not interfere. I saw 
the knife slash and mutilate. 
And I saw the Ripper hide in 
the shadows and then appear 
and mingle with the crowd. 
The Ripper w'as among them. 
And they never suspected.” 

“But why did he kill?" 
Seligman asked. 

“The Ripper was mad. 
Once I knew the identity of 
the Ripper I checked into the 
killer’s past. A father who 
drank himself to death and a 
mother who was insane. That 
insanity rubbed off on the 
Ripper.” 

“But what happened to 
him?” Seligman asked. 

“I killed the Ripper." 

“What?” 

“I slashed the Ripper to 
shreds.” Inspector McDer- 
mott shrugged his shoulders. 
He picked up his glass and 
finished the contents. “The 
Ripper was actually the last 
victim. When the police found 
the body they chalked it up 
to the Ripper’s score.” 

“But that’s impossible. The 
Ripper only killed women.” 

“I know,” Inspector Mc- 
Dermott said. “Jack the R'o- 
per was a woman.” the end 
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COMPR OMISE 

BY MORT ALYMER 


George Scott, who had psychoanalyzed some of 
Hollywood’s more publicized screwballs, had 
to work very hard at solving the problem of a 
client who was too happy for his own good! 


G eorge scott, one of 

Hollywood’s most famous 
psychiatrists, stubbed out his 
cigarette as Miles Collete en- 
tered the office. Scott went to 
meet and shake hands with 
Collete in the middle of the 
room. 

“I— I suppose my agent got 


in touch with you,” Collete 
said. Miles Collete was a ris- 
ing young star. He was tall, 
blond, and knew very little 
about acting. He was the per- 
fect Hollywood actor. 

“I psychoanalyze all of 
Sherwin Elliot’s clients,” said 
Scott. 
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“There’s nothing really 
bothering me,” said Collete. 
“Mr. Elliot just told me to 
start making weekly visits to 
your office.” 

“This is Hollywood,” 
George Scott said. “One is not 
considered a star till one has 
a psychiatrist. It is fashion- 
able these days. Like swim- 
ming pools. I suppose you 
have a swimming pool,” Scott 
supposed. 

“Well, no,” Collete said, 
somewhat ashamed. 

“No swimming pool! Well, 
till you get one, I’m afraid 
you’ll have to come in through 
the back way.” Scott sat down 
in a leather chair, said, 
“Stretch out on that couch.” 

Miles Collete stretched. 

“At what age did you real- 
ize you hated your father?” 
the psychiatrist asked. 

“I never hated my father,” 
Collete corrected his inquisi- 
tor. 

“Never?” 

"Never.” 

“My boy, you may turn out 
to be a mental case after all.” 

“Gosh, I hope not.” 

“How did you feel toward 
your mother?” 

“Well—” 

“Yes?” 

“I’d rather not talk about 
her.” 

Scott leaned forward, sud- 
denly very interested. “My 


boy. I’m here to help you. I’m 
here to rid you of your 
psychosis. You don’t want to 
talk about your mother. Why ? 
All your frustration stems 
from her.” 

“But I’m not frustrated,” 
Collete protested. 

“Don’t be difficult,” Scott 
said wearily. “You must co- 
operate.” 

“There’s really nothing 
wrong with me.” 

“Don’t tell that to a soul,” 
Scott warned. “Things like 
that spread around in this 
town. You want people to go 
around talking about you be- 
hind your back?” 

“Why, no, sir.” 

“How long do you think 
you’ll last here if they find 
out you’re normal? I ask you. 
How long?” 

“Well ...” 

“You’ll be back in Ohio so 
fast your head will swim.” 

“I was put together in New 
Jersey. Englewood, New Jer- 
sey.” 

“Well, New Jersey then. 
What’s the — Put together?” 

“Yes, sir. Put together. I 
was created by Professor 
Hiram Webb. I never had a 
mother and Professor Webb 
was the only father I ever 
knew.” 

“Come again,” Scott said, a 
bit dazed. “Repeat everything 
very slowly.” 
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“I was created by Profes- 
sor — ” 

“Hold it up. I need a drink. 
1 think you need one too.” 

“I don’t drink.” 

“Afraid you’ll rust?” Scott 
sneered- 

“Oh, no. Nothing like that. 
I just don’t drink.” 

“Okay. I’ll have one my- 
self.” Scott fished a bottle and 
a glass from a drawer in his 
desk and built himself a hefty 
one. He tossed it off. “Now 
what’s the gag?” he asked. 

“Gag? I don’t understand.” 

“The hell you don’t. Is this 
Elliot’s idea? It sounds like 
something he’d dream up. He 
needs a psychiatrist more 
than anybody in Hollywood." 

“Oh, I see. You don’t believe 
me.” 

“That’s putting it mildly, 
old boy.” 

“Well, it’s easy to prove.” 

“Prove it,” Scott urged. 
“Go ahead. How are you go- 
ing to do it? Show me.” 

“Well, I can unscrew my 
leg.” 

“How about your head?” 

“Oh, no. My head is for 
real. And so is my brain. 
That’s why I can think for 
myself.” 

“Your head is for real? But 
nothing else is?” 

“The professor used the 
head of a young man who had 
died in an accident. He kept 


the brain alive with a certain 
solution — ” 

“Stop!” The psychiatrist 
waved his arms wildly. “Now 
you’re Frankenstein’s mon- 
ster.” 

“I’m not a monster,” Col- 
lete defended himself with 
indignation. “A robot, if you 
insist. But not a monster.” 

“You could be a robot,” 
Scott said. “I saw your last 
picture.” 

“You don’t believe a word 
I say,” Collete said hotly. He 
sat up. “I’m leaving.” 

“All right,” Scott said. 
“You’re a robot. For a hun- 
dred dollars a visit you can 
be anything you want.” 

“What good is it,” said Col- 
lete, “if you don’t believe 
me?” 

“S I do. In fact, Elliot 
told me all about it.” 

“But Mr. Elliot doesn’t 
know. You’re just humoring 
me.” Miles Collete pulled up 
his trouser leg and unscrewed 
his left leg. “Look inside.” 

Scott gulped and looked. 
“Just like the inside of a 
watch.” And then his face 
blanched. 

Collete quickly screwed 
back his leg and got up. He 
put his arm around Scott. 
“Are you all right?” 

“I — I don’t feel so well.” 

“Here. Lay down.” 
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Scott lay down on the 
couch. 

“I’ll get you some water,” 
Collete said. 

“I must be going, crazy,” 
Scott murmured. 

The robot brought back the 
water. He helped the psychia- 
trist rise to a sitting position. 
Scott drank some water. He 
sank back. 

“Shall I get a doctor?” Col- 
lete asked. 

“No. I just want to be 
alone.” 

“Just as you say.” 

“My nerves are all shot.”’ 

Collete went to the door. 
“Shall I return next week?” 

“If you do,” Scott said, 
^“I’ll kill myself.” 

Miles Collete was in his 
dressing room, waiting to be 
called to the set for his next 
scene in Life’s Last Memory 
when Sherwin Elliot popped 
in. 

“I just came from the 
front office,” Elliot said. 
“Your last picture opened in 
New York yesterday and the 
reviews just came in. I got 


the wires on me. The picture 
is great. All the papers liked 
it . . . except the New York 
Times, of course.” 

“Mr. Elliot.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Is it necessary I have to 
visit a psychiatrist every 
week?” 

“It’s necessary. But we’ll 
have to get you a new one. 
George Scott is out. For 
awhile anyway. The poor guy 
cracked up last night. They 
picked him up in a bar on 
Sunset mumbling about ro- 
bots. He’s now under the care 
of. a psychiatrist.” 

“Mr. Elliot, I’m afraid 
we’ll have to do without any 
psychiatrists.” 

“You don’t know what 
you’re saying.” 

“Either that or I quit the 
movies.” 

“Okay, okay. Don't get 
hasty. So you won’t have a 
psychiatrist. But what will 
people think?” 

"I don’t care,” Collete said. 
“But I’ll compromise. I’ll 
build a swimming pool.” 


THE END 
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The 

Universal 

Solvent 

BY LYSANDER KE/VW* 



The trouble with most scientists is 
that they need somebody around icho 
can sense danger before it happensl 


H e stood on the doorstep 
waving his hands, crying 
"A triumph, a triumph ! A 
qualified triumph, of course, 
but a triumph.” He was abso- 
lutely fizzing with excitement, 
and when I asked him again 
to come in, he shook his head 
vigorously. “A triumph,” he 


repeated. “You and your wife 
have got to come and see it.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said, “but 
Ethel’s gone shopping.” 

“Well, you then,” he said, 
and started away. There was 
nothing I could do but fol- 
low. 

Professor Gaskell was a re- 
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tired chemistry professor, an 
elderly widower who spent 
most of his time in his base- 
ment lab concocting major 
stinks and minor explosions. 
Although I was a next-door 
neighbor I knew him only 
slightly, but our few en- 
counter^ had always been 
cordial. He was even less well 
acquainted with his other 
neighbors, and I suppose that 
is why I turned, out to be the 
observer of his “triumph.” 

The professor chattered 
about it confusingly as we 
crossed the lawn to his house, 
a round-faced bald-headed 
little figure who bounced 
rather than walked, and then 
led me downstairs into his 
lab. It was altogether the 
most astonishing clutter I 
h^vc ever seen — a dense 
jungle of retorts and bottles 
and glass tubing. He guided 
me busily through the chaos 
to a contraption in the far 
corner. Apparently most of 
the other contraptions led to 
this, and it was by this that 
the experiment was complet- 
ed. I am too much the layman 
in these matters to describe 
the device. All I can say is 
that it was another tangle of 
glass tubes and receptacles, 
suspended over a perfectly 
ordinary washroom sink. 

“Now!” said the professor, 
beaming. “First I shall dem- 


onstrate, then I shall explain. 
Now then !” He began to fiddle 
with the contraption, and per- 
haps five minutes passed 
while he heated this or that 
liquid and caused this or that 
powder to dissolve in still an- 
other liquid. Finally he cried, 
“Watch!” although I was 
watching intently. He held up 
two small flasks, one in either 
hand, before my face. The 
right-hand flask contained a 
reddish liquid, about the color 
of terra-cotta. The left con- 
tained a whitish liquid. 

Then he set them down, 
took up two medicine drop- 
pers, sucked up a little of the 
reddish fluid into one and a 
little of the whitish into the 
other. He dropped a single 
drop of the reddish into a 
tiny glass cup suspended over 
the sink. With great care, and 
with a steady hand despite his 
age, he dropped a drop of the 
whitish squarely onto the red- 
dish. “There!” he exclaimed. 

I peered into the little glass 
cup. It was completely empty. 
Neither drop remained, the 
cup contained absolute!}" 
nothing. I stared at him in 
blank astonishment. 

“Now I shall explain,” he 
said with a smile. “For five 
years I have been searching 
for the universal solvent, the 
solvent that will dissolve all 
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known substances. As my 
search progressed I added 
more and more equipment, 
until I finally achieved this 
magnificent mess.” He paused 
a moment, waving his hand at 
the artificial jungle that sur- 
rounded us. 

“But,” he continued, “the 
greatest problem was not to 
discover the universal solvent, 
but to discover some sort of 
container for it. Naturally it 
would dissolve glass or metal 
or anything else I put it into. 
Finally I rigged up this sink. 
Then, when I succeeded in 
making a drop of the solvent, 
I let it fall into running 
v/ater. By running the water 
at the same speed as the 
solvent dissolved it, I kept 
my sample suspended for ex- 
perimentation and demon- 
stration. Really I’m quite 
proud of the idea.” He beamed 
again, and clearly expected 
praise. 

I was much too flabber- 
gasted to praise him, though. 
I merely blurted, “But Pro- 
fessor Gaskell, the water is no 
longer running. What hap- 
pened to that drop of sol- 
vent?” 

He frowned, and I felt that 
I had interrupted his narra- 
tive — that he wanted to hurry 
on and tell me how he sought 
the solvent, and finally came 
up, not with what he sought. 


but with two liquids that 
obliterated each other. Which, 
of course, was pretty wonder- 
ful in itself, at least to a lay- 
man. 

But the frown was only mo- 
mentary, and he continued. 
“Good question, very god. But 
I figured that out. After dem- 
onstrating the properties of 
the drop, I simply let it go. It 
has dissolved itself straight 
to the center of the earth. 
Nothing could stop it, so of 
course it has moved to the 
center of gravity. Once there, 
it became perfectly harmless. 
It can’t escape from the 
center, therefore it can’t 
reach anything else to dis- 
solve,” 

I hated to interrupt again, 
but I had another question. 
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"The Lord knows,” I said, 
“that I am no geologist” — and 
the professor nodded and 
said, “Nor I” — “but it seems 
to me there must be great 
pressure at the center of the 
earth, everything pushing to- 
ward it. I should think that 
the outer stuff would keep 
pushing the inner stuff into 
that drop. Won’t that one 
drop,” I asked, smiling at my 
little joke, “dissolve the whole 
world away?” 

To my utter amazement, 
Professor Gaskell turned the 
color of an oyster. His eyes 
grew wide and glassy, and he 
seemed to be choking. For a 
moment he was on the verge 
of collapse. 

When he got his breath 
back he said in a low, strained 
voice, “You’re right. I never 
thought of it. I have destroy- 
ed the earth. Think of it, I 
have murdered all mankind!” 

He said this with such 
obvious conviction and horror, 
I thought he must be mo- 
mentarily unhinged. “Well,” 
I replied in a breezy voice, to 
snap him out of it, “you don’t 
have to be quite so upset, 
since the experiment obvious- 


ly didn’t work.” 

“But it did work!” he 
shouted. “That’s why you 
staggei'ed me. I made the uni- 
versal solvent!” 

“Come, now,” I scoffed, “I 
saw the experiment fail. I 
saw the drops turn each other 
into gas or whatever it was.” 

“No, I made it!” he shouted 
again, gesturing toward the 
glass cup. “Can’t you realize 
that you saw me make it?” 

I gaped at him. “You mean 
to say . . 

“Yes, yes. It is, you realize, 
a universal solvent.” 

I nodded, my mind swirling. 

“It will dissolve anything.” 

I nodded once again. 

“It will dissolve every- 
thing.” 

I nodded violently. 

He dropped into a chair, 
his face ashen. He was unable 
to speak further. 

Nor could I. I turned and 
walked out of there, back to 
my apartment, to my desk. I 
got out pencil and paper and 
began to figure. 

In the four days since then 
I’ve used up two reams of 
paper. I have it all calculated, 
but I’m not sure I’m right. 

Anyone for mathematics? 


THE END 
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tounding Science-Fiction Maga- 
zine by its editor, John W. Camp- 
bell, Jr. 

S MISSION OF GRAVITY, 
by Ho/ C/emenf — Charles 
Lackland MUST explore 
the planet Mesklin. But 
the force of gravity 
there is so powerful the 
planet is squeezed al- 
most flat — and a fall 
of even a few inches can crush a 
human body to powder! 

THE CAVES OF STEEL, 
by Isaac Asimov — Robots I^L MT?^ 
are tlie most hated 
creatures on earth. 

Then a noted robot 
scientist is murdered. 

Detective Balcy has to 
track down the killer. 

And — he's gwen a robot as a 
partner! 


“V’y 

I * JUST MAIL 

COUPON BELOW ! 


A MIRROR FOR OBSERV- 
ERS, by Edgar Pongborn 

Angelo Pontevecchio . 
can destroy the Earth 

— or he can save it. •wM* 
But it's not up to him to r.^ 
decide what to do! Two 
Martians, posing as 
earthrnen. have him in their power 

— and THE Y decide! 

WILD TALENT, by WUsan 
M Tucker — Paul Breen 
d' A A h was a one-man secret 
j S lV^ W ' weapon! From his hide- 
out he could read the 
minds of enemy agents 
anywhere on earth! Then 
he got a brain wave that 
he was about to be killed ... not 
by a foreign enemy but by HIS 
OWN GOVERNMENT! 


BORN LEADER, by J. T. 
McIntosh — The strange 
story of the last rocket 
ship to leave doomed 
Earth — and the would- 
be dictator who couldn’t 
find the people he was 
trying to conquer! 




WHICH 3 ^1^? 



SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB, Depi. Z.D.'l-2, Garden City, New York 

Please rush me the 3 books checked below, as my gift books and first selection. Bill me only $1 for 
all three (plus small shipping charge), and enroll me as a member of the Science-Fiction Book Club. 
Everv month send me the Club’s free bulletin, “Things to Come,’’ so that I may decide whether or not 
I wish to rL'CLuve the coming monthly selection described therein. For each book I accept, I will pay 
only $l plus small shipping charge. I do not have to take a book every month (only four during each 
year 1 am a m<miber) - ■ and I may resign at any time after accepting four selections. 

SPECIAL NO RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return all books in 7 days, pay nothing and 
this membership will be cancelled! , ^ . 

□ Astounding Anthology □ Best from Fantasy A Science Fiction Q Born Leader U Caves of Steel 

□ Mirror for Observers Q Mission of Gravity Q Omnibus Q Wild Talent 

Name 

(please print) 


.Zone State . 


Selection price in Canada $1.10 plus shipping. Address Science-Fiction Club, 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 
(Oiler good only in U. S. and Canada). 



SUPPOSE YOU COULD GET 


FJTOM BEANS 


.Could You Make Anyone Believe It? 



fi! 

..lifers 


°75'‘S5 


Y OU’RE a liigh school physics teacher. You’ve just stum- 
bled on a way to get atomic power from ordinary beans. 
One bean can run a washing maeliine for live years! It's 
fantastic — SO fantastic you ca7it get anyone to believe you! 
Read this and 15 other exciting stories in THE BEST FROM 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE-FICTION (3rd Series) — just 
ONE of the great books in this sensational 3-for-$l offerl 


'any3\ 

of these new masterpieces of M 

. scienceV 

jkFICTIONX 


SCIENCE) 

^FICTION 


Welcome to the 
World of Tomorrow! 


F IAGINE — ANY THREE 
of these rocket-swift, jet- 
propelled SCIENCE- 
FICTION books — yours 
for only $1.00! Each one is 
crammed with science 
thrills of the future . . . 
packed with the imagination 
that will make tomorrow’s 
headlines. A $7.50 to $10.70 
value — yours for only $1.00 
on this amazing offer! 

Now— The Cream of Now 
Science- Fictioii Books— 

For Only SI Each! 

The SCIENCE-FICTION 
BOOK CLUB selects each 
month the best new Science- 
Fiction book. And the Club 
brings you these brand-new, 
full-length, full-size books 
FOR ONLY $1 EACH 
(plus small shipping charge) 


— even though they cost 
$2.50, $2.75 and up in pub- 
lishers’ original editions! 
You need only take four 
books a year. 

SEND NO MONEY- 
Just Mail Coupon 

We KNOW that you will 
enjoy membership in this 
unusual new book club. To 
PROVE it, we are making 
this amazing offer to new 
members! Your choice of 
ANY 3 of these new Science- 
Fiction masterpieces — AT 
ONLY $1 FOR ALL 
THREE. But this liberal 
offer may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. So mail 
coupon (on other side of 
this page) RIGHT NOW to: 
SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB. 
Dept.Z.D.-l-2, Garden City,New York. 





Another scan 

by 


capel736 


